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MINNEAPOLIS during June 16 to 20 next, Kiwanians and their — 
state and province of the United States and Canada. There, 
4th annual convention of Kiwanis International will be held 
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will gather from eve 


during those days, the. 





WITHOUT REGARD to their relative imyportance, some of the convention aims and 
f. . - 

purposes may be briefly stated as follows: 
7 To ForRM new, enduring and lasting friendships 


To EXTEND and enjoy Kiwanis fellowhip; 
To meet the friends we met at the Boston Convention—those we met 
five, ten, or possibly twenty years or more ago; 


To ENJOY an outstanding, inspiration lucational program; also 
d 8 


f to participate in the panel discussions ; 
s To BE ENTERTAINED by a most extensive and varied program, furnished 
by many artists, entertainers and musical groups; 
To Assist in electing those who will formulate and administer Kiwanis 
policies until the 1941 convention ; 
To Gory in the hospitality of the Minneapolis Club and the Minnesota- 
Bi Dakotas District ; 
To BREATHE the invigorating air of the North Star State, flavored by a 
scent of Norway pine and spruce; 
f recreation on one of the ten 
- fishing, maybe bathing, or maybe 


THEN, last of all, to enjoy a fe 
thousand lakes of the Nor 





My SIGNATURE is ready to be placed upon a bond or 


the convention at Minneapolis, which is the climax of our Silver Anniversary ob- 


uaranty that he who attends 
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servances, will return to his he 






AFTER ALMOST twenty year ns to n ow that 
the actual need for Kiwanis and its program is at its very apex. This has been 




























evident not only by a high pitch of enthusiasm, but also by the fact that Kiwanis 
. 1 1 sy? 1 a 1 1: 

ubs everywhere are being newly built ehabilitated ind their membership 

1 7 1 ° 
has not only been better developed and st ed, but ] now the largest in 





Kiwanis history. 


is not more 








fervently thankful for his s} nd I Ss governme he first time, 
the Kiwanis program has include 1 an administrative theme is theme, which is 


“CITIZENSHIP RESPONSIBILITY, TH Price oF LIBERTY 








has struck a very responsive chord in the minds and hearts of all Kiwanians and 
citizens of our two great nations. No matter what may be the future program of the 
next ition, it the hope t K i vill at future time fail to 
eve ] 1 responsil i f citizenship ich are necessary t¢ 
be to l preserve « leals of den and the principles 





lis to meet and greet not only those 


ies of district administration for the 





who are continuing to bear the respor 
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balance of the current year, but also to meet those newly elected officers of Kiwanis 
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International for t hich begins immediately following 





the convent 
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GROUP of men, back in October, 1939, known 

officially as the International Committee on Con- 

vention Program, met, conferred and laid out a 

general plan for the Twenty-fourth Annual Con- 

vention of Kiwanis International, to be held in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, June 16 to 20, 1940. 

In the minds of these men there were certain definite 
ideas as to what this program should include, how proposed 
features would be handled and when and how certain im- 
portant matters should be introduced. Some of these ideas 
were as follows: 

1. Patriotism 
stressed. 

2. Speakers should be of national or international im- 
portance and recognized authorities. 

3. The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional should be emphasized. 

4. Entertainment features should be given prominent 
positions on the program. 

5. Opportunities for fellowship should be provided. 

6. The program should be made attractive to all of the 
members of the Kiwanian’s family. 

The program now is complete and will be found in detail 
elsewhere in this issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. The mem- 
bers of your committee have worked diligently and effec- 
tively and are proud to present the schedule of business 
and entertainment features that contain, we believe, all of 
the six points listed above—and more. It is a fast-moving 
program and is going to offer some surprises, interesting 
and unexpected. 

The ladies are going to be as welcome as the men at 
every single session and it will be 
readily’ noted that features have 
been injected into each session’s 
program that will be of special 
interest to them. There is a class 
sometimes known as the “older 
young people” who have been at- 
tending in greater numbers each 
year. They are welcome and 
there are going to be some real 


and citizenship should be thoroughly 





®@ Events of inspirational, educational and 

entertainment value scheduled for the 
week of June 16 to 20 in Minneapolis. 
Committee chairman announces complet- 
ed schedule of activities for convention. 
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By ALLOYS F. BRANTON, MLD. 


Chairman, International Committee on Convention Program 


inducements for them. The youngsters, the children who 
are fortunate enough to come to the convention, are going 
to get some high class special attention. 

Now about the speakers. It is realized that outstanding 
speakers are very necessary to a convention program. Ki- 
wanis International does so many things along community 
betterment lines and has such a splendid list of objectives 
that it is not difficult to find subjects for speakers. The 
difficulty is to find outstanding speakers to fit the subjects. 
Your committee points with pride to its selection as follows: 

Dr. Richard C. Raines, one of the nation’s outstanding 
Methodist ministers. He has to hold two full services each 
Sunday morning to accommodate his Minneapolis congrega- 
tions. He is the Sunday evening speaker, 

Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, a former Premier of On- 
tario and a member of the High Commission to England. 
A great orator and an important person. 

Hon. Martin Dies, head of the Congressional committee 
that is doing some all-important work. He probably knows 
more about subversive activities than any other person in 
the United States. He and Mr. Ferguson speak Monday 
morning. 

Kiwanian Carl Taylor of Milwaukee will speak on Mon- 
day evening. His prime object in life is to give to his chil- 
dren the America he was privileged to enjoy. He is one of 
the country’s great platform personalities. 

Darrel Brady of Minneapolis is a young man who never 
lost faith in his country in spite of difficulties and trials. 
He has a great story to tell of an opportunity which came 
to him through Kiwanis. 

Nathaniel Leverone of Chicago is a great public speaker 
and comes to his audience with 
a full knowledge of his subject, 
having been an important mem- 
ber of the famous Chicago Crime 
Commission. 

Hon. James G. Gardiner, Min- 
ister of Agriculture of Canada, 
possesses an intimate knowledge 
of his subject and will give some 
interesting and authentic infor- 
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Auditorium, one 


Interior of Minneapolis 


3 


Earl A. Waldo, president of the Minneapolis club, 
host co this year’s International Convention. 


mation on rural North America. 
Messrs. Brady, Leverone and Gardi- 
ner will speak on Tuesday morning. 
O. Samuel Cummings, Dallas, Texas, 
past International president and the 
first all-time International secretary, 
will tell us of the activities and the tri- 
umphs of the past twenty-five years. 
George Selke of St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota, a lieutenant governor in his dis- 
trict and a man you are going to be 
glad you met, will paint the picture of 
Kiwanis as he sees it during the next 
twenty-five years. A companion speech 
to that of Past President Cummings. 
Roe Fulkerson, whom we all know, 
has chosen for his subject, we under- 
stand, “Speaking of Women.” Infor- 
mation from a source considered abso- 
lutely reliable is to the effect that this 
address is going to be something start- 
ling and unusual. It will be altogether 
delightful and will have the philosophic 
blend of humor we have learned to 
expect from him. 
Messrs. Cummings, 


Selke and Ful- 


kerson are on the Wednesday program. 


where convention sessions will be held. 








the world’s finest, 





H. V. Kaltenborn is regarded by 
us as the very finest news commentator 
in the world. He is going to be on 
hand Thursday morning and there is 
no need to say that what he has to offer 
is going to be vitally important. His 
address will be on things happening on 
Thursday morning. You just cannot 
afford to miss this feature. 

Susan Myrick. It is not often a wom- 
an will be found on a Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Convention program but this 
young lady from Macon, Georgia, has 
some very interesting things to talk 
about. She was the one who taught 
Southern dialect to the cast of “Gone 
With the Wind.” An authority on af- 
fairs of the period before and during 
the War between the States, she has 
much to offer. 

So there are the speakers and we 
believe you will agree the list is one 
that compels your attendance at the 
convention and your presence at the 
sessions. 

Yes, there will be a _ Fellowship 
Luncheon. A great gathering of repre- 
sentatives from probably fifteen hun- 
dred clubs, the greatest inter-club 
meeting, we believe, in the history of 
Kiwanis. On Wednesday at one o’clock 
in the lower floor of the Auditorium 
will be staged this great meeting. A 
feature of the entertainment will be 
the presentation of awards to clubs and 
districts. Entertainers will include 
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Harry Welch, the original ‘“‘Pop-Eye,” 
and Heaton and Lyons of Winnipeg. 
This is going to be a great luncheon. 

Now about entertainment. There has 
to be entertainment and we believe 
things are nicely balanced in this pro- 
gram. 

Sunday evening is a great, serious 
meeting but it certainly can be classed 
as entertaining as well as instructive 
and inspirational. There will be three 
fine choruses. On Monday evening, 
entertainment will be furnished by two 
great musical organizations and the 
fine session will be enlivened by grand 
entertainment. There will be informal 
dancing at the Nicollet on Monday 
night after the meeting. No features 
are more delightful than the District 
Dinners, always held on Tuesday eve- 
ning. Some of the finest spots in Minne- 
apolis have been selected for these din- 
ners. There will be some merged Dis- 
trict Dinners but many will, as usual, 
hold theirs by themselves. Following 
the District Dinners will come the 
President’s Ball with a twenty-piece or- 
chestra and with a formal introduction 
of the International officers and their 
wives, from a moving platform. There 
will be floor show performers and ev- 
erything will be gaily decorated. On 
Wednesday night comes the Main Fea- 
ture, just about the finest entertain- 
ment money can buy, we feel. A spe- 
cial stage setting has been built and 
you are going to be surprised, enthused 
and altogether delighted. We know it. 
The Atlanta, Georgia, club, on Thurs- 
day morning, will present scenes from 
“Gone With the Wind’’ with some of 
the original costumes used in the pic- 
(Turn to page 390) 
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Top: Minikahda Club—setting for the ladies reception and tea on Monday afternoon. Center: One 

of many lovely garden estates surrounding Lake Minnetonka which will be visited by the ladies during 

the automobile tour on Wednesday afternoon. Bottom: Minneapolis Automobile Club at Bloomington- 
on-Minnesota River—scene of ladies luncheon on Wednesday. 
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HE ladies of the Minneapolis Kiwa- 

nis club are looking forward to the 

International Convention in June 
with a great deal of pleasure and an- 
ticipation. This pleasure and anticipa- 
tion is their opportunity of extending 
true Minneapolis hospitality to the hun- 
dreds of ladies expected to attend and 
the opportunity to entertain these ladies 
and assist in making this Twenty-fourth 
International Convention one long to be 
remembered by them. 

Elaborate plans are being formulated 
for exclusive ladies’ affairs under the 
able direction of Mrs. Ben Carleton and 
her two co-chairmen—Mrs. Milton Solon 
and Mrs. Robert A. Wood. The teas 
and luncheons are being arranged with 
the thought of synchronizing these 
affairs in with such regular convention 
sessions that many of the ladies may 
want to attend. 

The International Kiwanis Conven- 
tion is becoming more and more as the 
years pass, a family convention. It is 
a convention where the children can 
accompany father and mother and all 
of them enjoy themselves on a vacation 
trip that will be lived over and over in 
the family as one of education, inspira- 
tion and a pleasure for all. 





Mrs. Ben E. Carleton, who has developed a splen- 
did program of ladies entertainment features. 


A committee, with Charles Stone as 
chairman, is arranging programs and 
entertainment for the children on the 
days when the mothers will want to 
attend the affairs being arranged exclu- 
sively for the ladies. So, mothers, bring 
the children and we will see that their 
time is occupied in a way that will en- 
able you to enjoy yourselves with the 
rest of the ladies. 

Now to give a few of the features 
you ladies will be interested in which 
are on the program of the regular con- 
vention sessions which are to be held 
in the Minneapolis Municipal Auditor- 
jum. 

(Turn to page 382) 
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Mi 
inneapolis 
SUNDAY, JUNE 16 
EVENING 
7:45—OPENING SESSION AND MusIcALE—Minneapolis 
Auditorium 
Group Singing 
Special Music 
Addresses of Welcome 
Address—Reyv. Richard C. Raines, D.D., Henne- 
pin Avenue M. E. Church, Minneapolis. 
MONDAY, JUNE 17 
MORNING 
9:15—CONVENTION SESSION—Minneapolis Auditorium 
Reports, Appointment of Committees 
President’s Message 
Address—Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, former 
Premier of Ontario 
Address—Hon. Martin Dies, Washington, D. C. 
29:00—LApDIES’ ENTERTAINMENT—Reception and tea _ to 
wives of International officers and visiting la- 
dies, Minikahda Club, Minneapolis 
AFTERNOON 
2:00-4:00—Conference of Lieutenant Governors 
Five Conferences on Kiwanis Objcctives 
EVENING 


7:30—EveNING SESSION—Minneapolis Auditorium 
Address—Carl Taylor, Executive Secretary, 


Wisconsin Building and Loan League 


All-Kiwanis Week Message by the International 
President 


In Memoriam 


10:45—DANCING 
TUESDAY, JUNE 18 
MORNING 
9:00—CONVENTION SESSION—Minneapolis Auditorium 
Reports of Treasurer and Finance Committee 
Chairman 
Address—Darrel Brady, Minneapolis, World 
Traveler 
Address—Nathaniel Leverone, President, Auto- 
matic Canteen Company of America, Chicago 
Address—Hon. James G. Gardiner, Minister of 
Agriculture. Ottawa, Ontario 
AFTERNOON 


Tour of Minneapolis area 


2:00 


EVENING 
6:30 to 9:00—DistTrict DINNERS 


9:15—CONFERENCE ON RECOMMENDATION FOR NOMINA- 
TIONS. LIMITED TO REPRESENTATIVES FROM 
Districts—Ball Room, Leamington Hotel 


9:30—PRESIDENT’S BALL AND SPECIAL FEATURES—Minne- 
apolis Auditorium 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19 
MORNING 
9:00—CONVENTION SESSION—Minneapolis Auditorium 
Message from Secretary’s Report 
iddress O. Samuel Cummings, Past Interna- 
tional President, Dallas, Texas 
Address—George Selke, Lieutenant Covernor, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Address Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer, The 
Kiwanis Magazine 
Committee Reports 
Nomination and Election of Officers 
NOON 
1:00—-FELLOWSHIP LUNCHEON—Lower floor, Minneapolis 
Auditorium 
Presentation of Awards 
Entertainment—Harry Welch, The Original 
““Pop-Eye,” New York; Heaton and Lyons, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
12:30—LADIES’ ENTERTAINMENT 
Luncheon, Automobile Club, Bloomington. Tour 
of Lake Minnetonka District and Garden Es- 
tates 
AFTERNOON 


2:45-4:30—Conference cf Lieutenant Governors 


Five Conferences on Kiwanis Objectives 


EVENING 
Dinner 


“Land of the Sky 


6:00—Past International Officers’ 


8:15—Main Feature Entertainment 
Blue Water”’—Minneapolis Auditorium 
THURSDAY, JUNE 20 
MORNING 
9:15—CONVENTION SESSION—Minneapolis Auditorium 


Reports of Committees on Resolutions and Elec- 
tions 


Address 
ternational 


H. V. Kaltenborn, Editor, Author, In- 
News Commentator 
Presentation of Newly Elected Officers 


Myrick, Macon, Georgia, who 


Address—Susan 
in “Gone With 


aided in coaching the actors 
the Wind” 


Presentation of Convention City for 1941 


Adjournment 
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Convention 
Speakers at Minneapolis 









M@ REV. RICHARD C. RAINES, D.D. (left corner) is pastor of the Hen- 
nepin Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, Minneapolis. His address 
will be delivered at the Opening Session and Musicale, Sunday evening. 


M HON. G. HOWARD FERGUSON [above left), Toronto, Ontario, is 
a former Prime Minister and Minister of Education for the Province 
of Ontario and has enjoyed a wide range of activities in public life. 
M HON. MARTIN DIES (upper right) Member of Congress, has been 
very actively in the limelight for some time as head of a congres- 


sional committee investi ating un-American activities. 





e 







M CARL TAYLOR (right corner) of Milwaukee is Executive Secretary, 
Wisconsin Building and Loan League. He is a Presbyterian Elder, a 


Kiwanian, a member of the Mayor's Housing Commission. 
















| 


traveler who worked his 
















M DARREL BRADY (left) is a young world 
way through twenty-seven countries of the world. He lived and 
worked among the common people of those countries. 


M HON. JAMES G. GARDINER (left) is Minister of Agriculture in 
the cabinét of The Right Honorable W. L. MacKenzie King. He will 
speak on ‘Agriculture’ and is well qualified to present this subject. 
MM NATHANIEL LEVERONE (right) is President of the Automatic 
Canteen Company of America. He is active in civic affairs and 
serves as secretary of the Chicago Crime Commission. 


MO. SAMUEL CUMMINGS (right) A Past International President of 
Kiwanis and a Past International Secretary will speak Wednesday on 
“Looking Backwards Twenty-Five Years." 


M@ GEORGE A. SELKE (left corner) is a lieutenant goverr 
the Minnesota-Dakotas District and will speak Wednesday mo 


ing on "Looking Ahead Twenty-Five Years." 







M ROE FULKERSON (right corner) On the program for 
Wednesday morning will be the Editorial Writer f 

y 
The Kiwanis Magazine, who will combine humor and 


r 


hilosophy and present an address of importar 
Pp y 


M HANS V. KALTENBORN [right) 

Editor, author and_ international 
news commentator. He speaks Thurs- 
day morning. His address will be 
"We Look at the War.’ 


M SUSAN MYRICK (left) She 
is from Macon, Georgia, and was 
employed by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
to coach players in the motion pic- 


ture ''Gone With the Wind.” 
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MOBILIZING IN MINNEAPOLIS 


HE Annual Convention of Kiwanis International is to be 

held this month in Minneapolis. It has special signifi- 

cance since it falls within the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
year of our organization. 

An exceptional program, colored by the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary, has been prepared with outstanding speakers 
and unusual entertainment. The main features are given 
on page 336. Large hopes are held for an unusual attendance. 

This convention, however, should be looked upon not 
merely as a gathering together to review and take pride in 
a “quarter century of Kiwanis progress” but rather as a 
mobilization of Kiwanis forces for better functioning and 
greater achievement so that 1940 will begin a still better 
and more resultful second quarter of a century. 

The convention dates are June 16 to 20 with the customary 
Opening Session and Musicale on Sunday evening and the 
sine die adjournment on Thursday noon. Kiwanis Interna- 
tional conventions follow a carefully studied routine, so far 
as days of the week are concerned. Items of inspiration, 
information and entertainment vary with each year, but 
there are certain days that have been found appropriate for 
the best handling of certain convention features. 

For many years the convention has formally and officially 
opened with an inspirational and musical program Sunday 
evening. Certainly Kiwanis conventions could be opened at 
no more appropriate time when there can be quiet thought 
and deliberation before the actual business sessions begin. 
Music, a reverent non-sectarian participation in invocation, 
scriptural reading, prayer and benediction and an inspira- 
tional address are combined to make this opening meeting 
one that starts the convention on a high level. 

Business sessions each morning, conferences during the 
afternoons, entertainment features at night comprise the 
general plan for the convention. Monday night’s program 
should be classified as a combination of inspiration and 
entertainment—a part of “All-Kiwanis Week.” 

The International Committee on Convention Program 
headed by Dr. Alloys F. Branton, has worked diligently and 
effectively and there will be presented to Kiwanians who 
attend the convention a finely diversified series of addresses. 
Several unusual features, unique in the manner of their 
presentation, will be introduced. This convention gives every 
evidence of being one which Kiwanians will long remember 
and which will assist greatly in the advancement of the 
plans for greater achievements in Kiwanis activities. 

The splendid Minneapolis club has taken its 270 members 
and divided them into twenty-four committees, each with a 
chairman and, following the proven plan of convention effi- 
ciency, these chairmen have been woven into the General 
Convention Committee of which Gaylord Warner is General 
Chairman. Chairman Warner has spared neither time nor 
effort and has given unstintedly of his so well known talent 
to work out plans for handling the thousand and one details 
connected with building the convention structure. 

There never was a Kiwanis convention that was not made 
attractive to the ladies. Under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Ben E. Carleton this year’s plans have been worked out to a 


degree that makes it most desirable for every Kiwanian’s 
wife to be in Minneapolis. 


Unusual types of entertainment 


have been arranged for the ladies. Added to this special 
schedule, arranged solely for the ladies, are the events in 
which ladies attend with their husbands, the Opening Session 
and Musicale Sunday evening and other sessions, the special 
Monday evening program, the President’s Reception, District 
Dinners and the Main Feature Entertainment on Wednes- 
day evening. 

The Saint Paul Kiwanians are giving sincere and earnest 
cooperation and helpful assistance of every sort. From 
South Saint Paul also the codperation is willing and com- 
plete. Recalling the days before and during the splendid 
convention of 1925 the Kiwanians from Saint Paul who were 
the hosts that year, are anxious to do their part, as did the 
Minneapolis Kiwanians fifteen years ago. 

Convention Manager “Pete” Peterson has had his office 
opened in the Nicollet Hotel since March 1 and prior to that 
was in attendance at the many early meetings Chairman 
Warner scheduled prior to that date. Convention office 
machinery has worked smoothly and weekly reports indicate 
a healthy total of hotel reservations and the usual plans for 
district headquarters, dinners, breakfasts and what not. 
Hotel space is not unlimited and all of the comfortable hotels 
in Minneapolis will be filled with Kiwanians. The host dis- 
trict will be housed in Saint Paul, leaving the Minneapolis 
hotels entirely to the visitors. This gesture of hospitality 
has greatly facilitated the assignment work of the hotels 
committee with the codperaion of the convention office. 

A great vacation appeal of course goes along with attend- 
ance at the convention in Minneapolis. The Twin Cities can 
be regarded as the gateway to the greatest fishing country 
and among the finest vacation lands on the continent. Many 
will take advantage of that fact and bring their families. 
Further west come the Black Hills and the interesting sec- 
tions of the Dakotas. No one will regret combining a con- 
vention and a vacation. 

The Minnesota-Dakotas District with District Governor 
Chilo Burnham at its head is supporting the convention 
splendidly. Plans for attendance are being made by every 
club in the district and indications to date have made it 
evident that the host district intends taking advantage in a 
big way of the opportunities available to it. 

Not many days remain before President Knudson opens 
this Twenty-fifth Anniversary year convention. If your 
plans do not already provide for attendance it is urged that 
you give the matter added consideration. Kiwanis needs you 
at Minneapolis and it is only fair to suggest that you as a 
Kiwanian need the convention. It is an opportunity and a 
privilege. 

The Minneapolis Convention will add to the laurels which 
Kiwanis has already won. We can start the next quarter 
century with new plans and new ideas and add through our 
Minneapolis experience to the value of the organization. 

Be counted in the Kiwanis Mobilization in Minneapolis! 


AGr~__ 
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All-Kiwanis Week 


N PLACE of the usual “All-Kiwanis 

Night” which for many years has 

been observed by our local clubs on 
Monday evening of the week our Inter- 
national Convention is in session, the 
Executive Committee of Kiwanis In- 
ternational has this year proclaimed an 
“All-Kiwanis Week” in order that every 
member in each of our over two thou- 
sand clubs might participate in a spe- 
cial program dedicated to Kiwanis ed- 
ucation throughout the breadth of the 
North American Continent. 

To that end your International Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education asks that 
every club plan a program for its reg- 
ular meeting of the week of June 16-22 
for the purpose of promoting Kiwanis 
education among the old members, new 
members, and the community at large, 
for while Kiwanis has accomplished 
many things in the twenty-five years 
since it was founded, I am also sure 
that much more can be accomplished 
as we learn to know Kiwanis, accept 
Kiwanis and practice Kiwanis. 

A message from President Knudson 
will be sent to all clubs to be read at 
the regular club meeting during “All- 
Kiwanis Week.” 

The power of the educated man and 
the educated group has never been chal- 
lenged throughout the centuries. The 
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progress of civilization and the ad- 
vancement of our race is due to a hun- 
ger for more and more understanding 
and education, and throughout all re- 
corded history it has been the men and 
the nations ranking highest in intellec- 
tual attainment that have advanced the 
most. 

And this is true of our Kiwanis clubs, 
for it is that Kiwanis club whose indi- 
vidual members on the whole possess 
the highest degree of Kiwanis education 
that will outdistance all the others in 
the unselfish work of serving mankind. 

It is the clubs best educated in Ki- 
wanis that will be best fitted to create 
and maintain that sound public opinion 
and high idealism which make possible 
the increase of righteousness, justice, 
patriotism and good will. 

To know Kiwanis, we should know 
the history of the past twenty-five 
years, beginning with that little group 
of men who organized the first Kiwanis 
club in Detroit in 1915 down to today 
when over one hundred thousand men 
in over two thousand communities 
proudly bear allegiance to the banner 
of Kiwanis. 

To accept Kiwanis, we must really 
feel that we are a part of its great plan. 
We must be willing to subscribe to and 
display the objects of Kiwanis in our 


place of business, to wear proudly its 
button and to assume without reserva- 
tion full responsibility of active mem- 
bership, and to accept willingly leader- 
ship in the activities sponsored by our 
own local Kiwanis club. 

To practice Kiwanis, we must live 
Kiwanis. We must be willing whenever 
possible to attend International con- 
ventions, district conventions, divisional 
and inter-club meetings. We must 
wholeheartedly subscribe to the code of 
ethics of Kiwanis and exemplify in our 
daily living the golden rule and objects 
of Kiwanis. 

The opportunity to participate in the 
program of “All-Kiwanis Week” is a 
privilege and opportunity to learn more 
of Kiwanis—not only of its history of the 
past, but of its program for the future. 

It is an opportunity to rededicate our- 
selves to the objects and objectives of 
Kiwanis, for these, when once under- 
stood, are the things that appeal to 
Kiwanians. 

They are the latch-strings to a man’s 
heart, otherwise cold and closed to the 
more beautiful things in life, and only 
through men’s hearts can we provide a 
practical means for forming enduring 
friendships, rendering of realistic serv- 
ice and the building of better commu- 
nities. 


Atlanta Atmosphere in Minneapolis 


T’S a considerable distance from At- 
lanta, Georgia, to Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, but there will be in at- 
dance at the Twenty-Fourth Interna- 
tional Convention which meets in the 
last named city, June 16 to 20, a splen- 
did delegation from the capital of the 
State of Georgia, and there will be in- 
jected into the Land of Ten Thousand 
Lakes atmosphere a bit of the atmos- 
phere of the country of red hills, lus- 
cious peaches, cotton and super-pecans. 
In other words there will be a bit of 
Peachtree Street on Nicollet Avenue. 

On the program for Thursday morn- 
ing, June 20, appears the name of Susan 
Myrick of Macon, Georgia. This young 
lady played a very important part in 
the coaching of the players in the “Gone 
With the Wind” cast. The splendid 
Southern accents of the principals is 
said to be largely due to very patient 
and very efficient coaching on the part 
of Miss Myrick. Her Thursday morn- 
ing address is expected to prove a very 
interesting feature and will be looked 
forward to by the men and women who 
attend the convention. In the pres- 

(Turn to page 391) 
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In the foreground Vivian Leigh as Scarlett O'Hara and Leslie Howard as Ashley in a scene from 
“Gone With the Wind.’’ Miss Leigh is wearing the famous ‘‘green sprigged muslin’’ frock which 
will be on display in Minneapolis and which will be worn by some lady attending the convention. 
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My Personal Page 


INHERENT BADNESS 


By ROE FULKERSON 


S I remember it, I was not a problem child. I never 
committed any of the major sins of the problem child. 
I didn’t have tantrums. I never stole, except water- 
melons. I never lied, except in self-defense. I was hand 
spanked on occasions and generally seemed to be just a 
normal boy. 

Yet here I am, grown up and just naturally bad. I have 
to fight it all the time. If I don’t watch myself every minute, 
I find myself slipping, slipping backward, slipping sideways, 
but never forward. 

I watch a lot of other fellows who are just naturally good, 
and sigh heavily. They’ve got something on me. They drift 
along doing the right thing naturally, while I always do 
wrong if I let myself go and do what I want to do. 

This very story is overdue at the magazine office. I wrote 
the heading on it and then, instead of industriously begin- 
ning it, I sat at the typewriter picking the lint out of the 
‘e’ and the ‘s’ with an old bent pin. Then I arranged half a 
dozen pencils in an orderly row on my desk so that I looked 
like a big business executive. Then I rolled a cigarette be- 
tween my palms and lighted it, although I had just smoked 
one. Anything to keep from going to work. I am lazy in- 
stead of industrious. I have to force myself to work, when 
other fellows seem to enjoy it. 

A lot of my friends like good music. I have to drag myself 
to places where you hear good music. Good music bores me 
to tears. I wonder why they don’t play or sing something 
with a melody to it. I would rather hear Kate Smith sing 
about the moon coming over the mountain than hear Lily 
Pons sing an aria. I wish I weren’t like that. 

I take to bad grammar like a duck takes to going bare- 
footed. If I don’t watch myself, I am sure to use “I” fnstead 
of “me,” and I never can remember that a preposition is a 
bad thing to end a sentence with. 

I was reared in the South, and use a lot of Southernisms 
which are not considered correct at Harvard or the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. I know a lot of fellows out 
of whose mouths good grammar comes as easily as water 
flows over Niagara Falls. But not me. Like the pessimist 
who, of two evils, chooses both, between good grammar and 
bad, I always choose the bad. 

It’s the same with my clothes. I should have reached the 
age of discretion in the matter of haberdashery, but I am 
not discreet. I like sporty slacks, poker shirts and race horse 
ties. I realize that my wife’s kindness in offering to buy these 
things for me is not bona fide kindness, but a smart way of 
keeping me from selecting these things for myself. I am a 
long time out of college, but I still have a college boy’s bad 
taste in clothes. 

These streaks of badness run through my whole life, like 
the streaks of lean run through a strip of breakfast bacon. 
I like bad art. My idea of a fine picture is a chromo of a 
couple of hound dogs, a fisherman catching a trout in a 
mountain stream, or an old negro dozing on the front steps 
of his cabin. 

I not only don’t like good art, but I don’t like modern art. 
My mother used to cut out gingerbread men for me, and 
when they baked they would often rise and swell until their 
legs and arms were all out of joint and out of proportion. 
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A lot of modern art makes me think of those gingerbread 
men, and I don’t like it. There are folks, of course, who just 
naturally dote on good art, and modern art, although at 
times I doubt their sincerity, which shows that I have an- 
other bad trait. 

I even use bad language. When I stick a fish hook in my 
finger past the barb, to save my life I can’t hold myself down 
to saying “How annoying!” I have heard men say such 
things under such circumstances, but in spite of myself, no 
matter how hard I try to dam the flow of bad language, I 
find myself damning the fish hook instead. 

Then there are my bad habits. I have a lot of them. I like 
to be disorderly instead of orderly. I like to sleep late in the 
morning. I always interrupt other people so I can get a 
chance to talk myself. I don’t always jump as promptly to 
the defense of my friends as I should when they are ma- 
ligned. I smoke too many cigarettes. I never get a hair- 
cut until my wife threatens to buy me a snood. I enjoy 
sitting on the veranda and watching the weeds grow in the 
grass. 

But I can’t begin to list all my bad habits. They are too 
numerous. I certainly envy those happy fellows who just 
naturally fall into good habits. 

Last, but not least, I have to confess that I like bad peo- 
ple. Between a group of parsons and a group of poker play- 
ers, I would choose to be with the poker players. Between a 
group of industrious men, working hard, and a group of 
lazy loafers, I would really enjoy myself more with the 
loafers. When I think over my particular friends, I find that 
almost all of them like a highball. Maybe I shouldn’t like 
that kind of people, but I do. 

So life has been one long struggle for me. Day after day 
and night after night I have to fight my tendency to drift 
toward the wrong and away from the right. If I just let 
myself go my natural way, I don’t believe I would ever be 
good. 

Maybe this trouble is not peculiar to me. Maybe this 
trouble is not even peculiar. Maybe it’s just life. I wish I 
knew. 

I do know that if an orange tree is just left to itself, 
never pruned, never sprayed, never fertilized, it, too, will 
go to the bad, and produce only small and knotty fruit. I 
know that if a dog is not trained and watched, he will de- 
velop bad habits of barking too much, begging at the table, 
and burying his bones in the flower beds. 

I know that my wife has to be eternally pulling weeds in 
our lawn to give the grass a chance to grow. Weeds are bad 
and natural; grass is good, but has to be helped out or it 
will die. 

I know another thing. It’s about your Kiwanis club and 
mine. If we just allow the club to drift, it, too, will go bad. 
There must be a constant watch on the character of the 
programs, on the quality of the food, on the strict en- 
forcement of the attendance rules, on the development of 
new activities and energetic committees to carry them out. 

I guess being bad is natural, and being good is something 
which has to be cultivated. I wish being good were natural, 
and being bad something which had to be acquired by 
eternal vigilance. It would be a lot easier for folks like me. 
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. the fact that the majority of families maintain kitchen gardens helps solve the food problem.’’ 


Everybody Works in Sidney 


IDNEY, Ohio (population 11,100) 

is the town where everybody has 

a job and people speak of the de- 
pression in the past tense. 

True, it has a few families on di- 
rect relief. Eighteen out of 2500, to 
be exact. But no one in these eighteen 
families is an employable, due to ill- 
ness, old-age or injury. Also true, it 
has men working on several WPA proj- 
ects, but most of these men drive into 
town from nearby villages to their 
part-time jobs. Local labor prefers 
employment in local private industry 
and there is enough of that to go 
around. Just enough. Sidney is rather 
clannish about its jobs; it doesn’t wel- 
come floating workers. 

Having boosted itself out of de- 
pression by its own efforts, its own 
methods, and particularly with its own 
money, it wants its own people to have 
the benefits. Notice that phrase, “its 
own money,” for of its twenty indus- 
trial plants, all except two are owned 
almost entirely in Sidney. A_ typical 
one has 600 stockholders, all local 
citizens, and 60 of these work in over- 
alls in the shop in which they are 
shareholders. 

Consider further that seventeen of 
those twenty plants are managed by 
home-town men, born in Sidney or its 
immediate neighborhood, who worked 
their way up from the ranks. These 
locally owned and managed factories 
are no part of any pyramided financial 
structure. So jobs, wages and profits 
stay at home. 

To be sure, the town had a depres- 
sion. It is the seat of Shelby County, 


@ Community problems and 

methods of solving them are 
of interest to all Kiwanians. 
A favorite writer offers the re- 
sults of an interesting bit of 
research in a city where they 
speak of the depression in the 
past tense. 


in western Ohio about seventy-five 
miles northeast of Columbus, the state 
capital, and it suffered just as the rest 
of Ohio suffered. Almost exactly half 
the town’s wage earners are employed 
in industry, the other half serve them 
as butchers, bakers, barbers, etc. From 





“The white-collar men knew this laborer’s family 
socially; they were there, not bosses, but as 
neighbors and friends.”’ 


By KARL DETZER 


1933 to 1935 most of its plants were 
shut down most of the time. Money 
was scarce. Jobs were non-existant. 
Profits were nil. There may even have 
been some hunger, but the town fought 
this off by neighbors helping neigh- 
bors, families feeding their in-laws, 
churches caring for their own. 

In these years, 2800 persons—one- 
fourth of the total population—sought 
temporary jobs on WPA and other 
government projects. They did so with 
the understanding that these jobs ac- 
tually would be temporary, never tried 
to make them a career. The town didn’t 
like formal organized relief and re- 
fused to take its licking lying down. 
Without fanfare, slogans, or even a 
chamber of commerce, with little or- 
ganized effort, its people as individuals 
set out to beat the depression in their 
own peculiar way. 

No one in Sidney knows today ex- 
actly how or why they succeeded, and 
in recent interviews, sixty citizens, 
ranging from plant managers to un- 
employables, gave twenty-eight di- 
vergent answers to the question, “How 
did prosperity happen to come back 
to your town?” 

Some gave credit to diversified in- 
dustry; some to the public school sys- 
tem; some to the new war in Europe; 
some to the town’s 98 per cent native- 
born citizenry; a number, fairly or un- 
fairly, to the fact that Sidney is prac- 
tically a non-union town; one even to 
“the high moral character of our poli- 
ticians.” 

The real answer is probably a com- 

(Turn to page 382) 
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Knowledge 


® Definite program of present- 

ing unbiased information on 
legislative bills and problems, 
pending and enacted, brings 
about splendid results. 


M ITIZENSHIP Responsibility—the 
Price of Liberty.” This theme 
which has been adopted by Ki- 

wanis International for 1940 calls for 

an objective to foster and promote in- 
telligent opinion concerning our policies 
of government so that we can under- 
stand the meaning of the great changes 
which are taking place. Today, we must 
be vigilant to guard the heritage of 
freedom and individual enterprise which 
preceding generations have passed on 
to us. Economic depression and politi- 
cal error can destroy this heritage; the 
continuance of our republic, and of our 
present form of government, rests upon 
Citizenship Responsibility. We must 
formulate an opinion about the changes 
and trends which are so rapidly taking 
place, and furthermore, we must make 
that opinion known to our representa- 
tives and senators. An intelligent opin- 

ion and an active expression of it is a 

sacred obligation resting upon this gen- 

eration if democracy is to be preserved. 

The service clubs of the country, rep- 
resenting as they do the very backbone 
of the intelligent and responsible citi- 
zens of the nation, provide ideal organi- 
zations through which to promote and 
foster a deeper, more intelligent, and 
more widely felt sense of this Citizen- 
ship Responsibility. 

In June, 1939, the Greensburg Kiwanis 
club tackled the problem of harnessing 
the tremendous influence for good gov- 
ernment existing in the service clubs of 
the community in an endeavor to stim- 
ulate an active interest in governmental 
activities at the State Capital and at 
Washington. To this end a definite 
program was planned and prosecuted 
with vigor. Heretofore, the political 
angles involved in a movement of this 
kind have caused service organizations 
to give it a wide berth. But with the 
knowledge that politics in the true and 
larger sense means the science or art of 
government and not merely the machin- 
ations of partisan groups or factions, 
and in the conviction that all good Ki- 
wanians honestly desire to fulfill their 
duties as citizens but through indiffer- 
ence or lack of opportunities for active 
participation often remain passive, the 
plan was proposed. It was recognized 
that good citizenship has always been 
an objective of Kiwanis, but it was felt 
that the interpretation of such an ob- 
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Promotes Citizenship 
By WALTER A. MARING 


President, Kiwanis Club of Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


jective had become too limited. The 
objective as phrased by Kiwanis Inter- 
national was probably read at a club 
meeting once a year and the local mayor 
or representative from the court house 
spoke on some phase of the mechanics 
of local government. Beyond this, the 
members felt true to their ideals of 
citizenship by voting on Election Day 
and by refraining from breaking the 
laws. The plan devised was based upon 
the belief that a true interpretation of 
the Kiwanis objective, required the 
stimulation of a wider interest in the 
trends and policies of government and 
some form of active participation in 
state and national affairs. 

Specifically, the plan as followed in 
the Greensburg club consists of appoint- 
ing a citizenship committee made up of 
a few outstanding members who are 
primarily interested in better citizen- 
ship rather than partisan politics. This 
committee selects important problems 
and legislation, pending or enacted, pre- 
pares a bulletin consisting of a plain 
statement of facts descriptive of the 
legislative bills and problems without 
political bias or inference. Occasion- 
ally names and addresses of the repre- 
sentatives from the district in Congress 
and in the State Legislature are in- 
cluded. <A bulletin of this sort is issued 
to the members of the club each month 
during the sessions of Congress and of 
the State Legislature. Members are 
requested to write to their representa- 
tive during the month expressing their 
honest opinions about any or all of the 
legislative bills mentioned in the bulle- 
tin. The citizenship committee actively 
exerts its influence to see that this is 
done by keeping the matter alive and 
reminding the members to write their 
letters. Of course, no discussion of 
political subjects is allowed in a Kiwan- 
is meeting so the only phase of the 
matter mentioned in club meetings re- 
lates to the methods and procedure for 
making the plan most effective. 

The response in the club has been 
enthusiastic; a great percentage of 
members are writing to their Congress- 
man and representatives in the State 
Capitol to express their views and opin- 
ions upon pending and proposed legisla- 
tion. As a further indication of the 
reception of the plan and of its possible 
value, everyone taking the trouble to 
write, has received a letter from the 
representative addressed, expressing 
appreciation of the interest taken and 
a hearty commendation of the personal 
expression of opinion. In addition to 
the direct activities stimulated by the 
endeavors of the Citizenship Committee, 


there has been considerable evidence of 
indirect results which may be of per- 
manent and lasting value in the promo- 
tion of better citizenship not only with- 
in the club itself but throughout the 
entire community as well. 

Many members of the club have con- 
fessed to the committee that they have 
been taking a much keener interest in 
the report of national and state affairs 
as found in the newspapers and news- 
weeklies; several members have, in fact, 
subscribed to a Washington news let- 
ter in order to be better informed on 
legislation and to assist them in form- 
ulating opinions: other members have 
written to encyclopaedic and reference 
services for information, data and 
speeches relating to politics, citizenship, 
and related questions. All in all, this 
greatly stimulated interest in the actual 
operation of government, carrying with 
it as it does a sense of active participa- 
tion in governmental affairs cannot but 
make better and more useful citizens, 
and should also contribute in no small 
measure to the preservation of the ideals 
and safeguards upon which democratic 
government is founded. 

The heritage of popular government 
is the crowning achievement of human 
effort; we of the present generation 
have never been called upon to spend 
much time or effort to preserve it. We 
were born with this priceless gift “in 
our laps” yet our appreciation of priv- 
ileges seems to amount to but little. 
This lack of citizenship responsibility, 
so prevalent among the middle class of 
people, is alarming. They willingly pay 
taxes, and enthusiastically carry the 
burdens of the community, but are “fed 
up” with politics and “stone cold” to 
active interest in legislative policies of 
government. On the other hand there 
are subversive elements—threatening 
labor groups, communists, Coughlinites 
and all sorts of isms, well organized and 
alert, actively boring from within to 
destroy this splendid economy which 
has made our country the envy of the 
whole world. 

The importance of emphasizing the 
necessity of personal contact with our 
representatives is apparent when we 
consider the usual operation of the 
legislative mill. Frequently, one of the 
better men of the community is elected 
to represent us at the State Capital or 
Washington, and he goes to his new 
office with high hopes of being able to 
do much for his community and coun- 
try. He may start voting independent- 
ly and with conviction,—naturally ex- 
pecting to hear from the good people 

(Turn to page 376) 
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NOT LOST 


HERE is a tendency on the part of all of us to believe that 

when a man has been a member of Kiwanis and dropped 
out, he is lost forever. 

This is a fallacy. The real objective 
of Kiwanis is community betterment. 


The most important educational work mises 
we do is to stir in our members a love Lo 
of and an appreciation of their duty to 
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the community in which they live. P 

Civic consciousness follows Kiwanis 7% 
membership as surely as night follows {€ 
day, and even though a man may have== — 
been in Kiwanis for only a year, that 
year’s work with our organization was not wasted because as 
long as he lives, he will have a keener sense of his duty to 
his community. 

He may never come back into Kiwanis; he may be quite 
unconscious of the organization’s influence on him, but he 
will never again be so indifferent to the needs of his commu- 
nity and the under-privileged children who live in it. 

It is said that a year in prison leaves a mark on a man’s 
mind which keeps him from ever being quite the same after 
he has paid his debt to society. His prison associates are a 
bad influence on him forever after. 

It is safe to believe also that a year’s contact with a group 
of men who are working to make their community a bette 
place in which to live, will leave quite as indelible a mark 
for good as the prison sentence leaves for evil. 





Calm reflection shows that ex-Kiwanians are better citi- 
zens because of their ever so brief contact with other men of 
high civic ideals and unselfish civic purposes. Kiwanis must 
have left its mark on them. 


Vv 


Poor Adam! He never could quote the opinion of 
some wise old timer to support his arguments. 


THIS SUMMER 
HE was very small. His face was very dirty and his scared 
eyes very large. He was cowering and sniveling in a 
seat in juvenile court. At his feet was a cur of undeter- 
mined ancestry. He was charged with 
throwing a brick bat with deadly accu- 
racy and cutting the head of a rather 
tough looking citizen. 

The indignant citizen and the police 
officer told the story. When the kindly 
judge asked the small boy why he hit 
the man, he explained that the man had ((/° case 
kicked his dog. \UNKNOWN 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
took a chance of maiming this man for life just because he 
kicked that mangy cur there at your feet?” 

“But, Judge,” protested the boy, “he’s my dog!” 

Most small boys have a dog. Both boy and dog are bene- 
fited by the companionship. Most of these dogs are of 
indeterminate breed and of uncertain parentage. It almost 
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seems that the lower in the ancestral scale the dog is, the 
more he loves his small master. It also seems that the 
poorer the breed of dog, the more the boy loves him and the 
prouder he is of him. 

What’s all this about? A mutt show, to be sure! Give 
all these boys and girls in your town an opportunity to show 
their pets. Forget ancestry and breeding and have a dog 
show to which every dog in town is eligible. Get human men, 
men with a sense of humor, to be the judges, and make the 
prizes small and often. Be sure that as many children as 
possible get a prize. 

Above all things have a parade. The town which has not 
seen a parade of pet dogs has missed something, and the 
parade which does not develop at least one good dog fight 
is a failure. 

Few things add up to as much fun for boys, dogs and 
citizens as a mutt show and its preceding parade. By all 
means consider this as one of your summer activities. 


v 


“Marriage resembles a pair of shears, so joined that 

they cannot be separated; often moving in opposite 

directions, yet always punishing anyone who comes 
between them.”—Sydney Smith. 


DELETIONS 


ECENTLY a survey was made in a metropolitan area of 
the reasons for the deletions from the Kiwanis member- 
ship list. The several secretaries of the clubs, with a total 
membership of approximately thirteen hundred men, re- 







ported the following reasons given: y pIPYU » 9 
Non-attendance 36% Wo? =m ae 
Financial 15% v / 
Removal 12% 

Death 6% 

Illness 2% 

Miscellaneous . 19 

No reason given... 22% 


It is obvious that five of the reasons are such that nothing 
ean be done about them. It is equally obvious that every 
man has a reason for dropping out of Kiwanis, and that 
reason could be determined by any committee on member- 
ship which is really on the job. It is equally obvious that 
if some sympathetic inquiry had been made, many of these 
men would have been kept in Kiwanis. They are simply 
men who dropped out without giving a reason. They are 
justified in thinking that the club did not particularly care 
whether they stayed in or not. 

The other big leak is deletions for non-attendance. If 
36% of the men who drop out of Kiwanis are dropped for 
non-attendance, it would seem that something is wrong 
somewhere. That many men would not drop out unless 
there were good reasons for non-attendance. 

The acid test for attendance in a club which is losing 
members in this way, is to ask itself why these men should 
attend, not why they do not! Do the programs, the meals, 
the cordiality and the other factors which go to make a good 
club, justify these men in attending week after week? If 
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not, then the membership committees, like charity, should 
begin at home. 

There is no doubt but that some clubs lean backwards in 
their rigid enforcement of the attendance rules. Men can 
be forced out as well as in by unreasonable enforcement. 
If the attendance committee is on the job, and gives a sym- 
pathetic and interested ear to the reasons given by a member 
for non-attendance, it is quite possible that some charity 
may be used in saving a man for Kiwanis. 

This is not to be understood as a suggestion that the bars 
be let down and men retained on the rolls simply because 
they pay their dues. No club ever needed a man’s money, 
but it will always need his work. 


“Membership development is a sales program, and 
requires sales methods and sales approach.’— 
George Kimball. 


HOW ABOUT FORTY-FIVE 


EMPUS FUGIT. Kiwanis is twenty-five years old. Most 

of the clubs still have several charter members who are 
active members, but age is creeping up on us. In spite of the 
wonderful men who have made Kiwanis 
what it is, and who are holding it where 
it is, there must be an infusion of new 
young blood to keep the organization 
going in the future as it has gone in the 
past. 

Thoughtful leaders are giving careful 
consideration to this problem, and are 
making surveys of Kiwanis clubs to find 
the average age of the membership. 
Just what should be the average age of a Kiwanis club? 
Should it be forty? Forty-five? Fifty? 

Only a survey of a dozen live clubs would settle the matter, 
but superficial thought would put it at forty-five. Certainly 
a club whose members average older than forty-five, should 
be busy bringing in some of the enthusiastic young business 
and professional men of its community. 

There are lots of these young men in your town, not mak- 
ing much money yet, not yet directors in banks or heads of 
civic and fraternal organizations, but full of pep and fine 
ideas and ideals, and wanting to keep busy doing something. 
They have time and energy to do good Kiwanis work. 

Vv 
The oomph girl makes a prettier picture, but the 
girl who can bake a cherry pie gets the orange 


blossoms! 
LEADERSHIP 


EEP in the heart of every normal man is the desire for 

leadership. He may pretend to scoff at the thought of 
getting out in front and leading men to do the things he 
would have them do, but the fact still 
is that he would prefer to lead rather 
than follow. 

In a democratic form of government, 
there is no leadership possible except 
for the man who can stand on his feet 
in front of his fellow men and get across 
his ideas and ideals. 

Taking it for granted that a leader 
must have some ability as a public 
speaker, let us make a tour of the stumps and stages on 
which a large crop of political aspirants are holding forth. 

Our first speaker has a large audience entranced. He is 
as solemn as a boy drowning a basketful of pups. He is rea- 
soning deeply and outlining his plans without a smile. He 
seems to be gaining his objective by these serious methods. 

The next man we hear speak is putting his points across 
almost entirely by story illustrations. He is keeping his 
audience in stitches of laughter, and seems by these methods 
to accomplish fully as much as the solemn man. 

Not puzzled enough, we listen to another speaker, and 
realize that he is depending on flowery eloquence, on word 
pictures, on real old-fashioned, flag waving, pulpit thumping 
oratory, and is quite as successful as the grave speaker and 
the gay one. 





WANTED 
YOUNG MEN 


SPL eNetoS vove* 
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We soon find that we can divide public speakers into half 
a dozen classes, each with a different method of getting his 
message across. 

But there is one thing which is characteristic of every 
one of these successful public speakers. You can hear what 
he says! He has learned the trick of addressing the man 
who is farthest away from him. He has learned the trick 
of clear enunciation. 

Sad to relate, half of the men who rise to their feet in 
Kiwanis to make an introduction, or an objection, to make 
a talk on any subject, fail as public speakers because the 
club members cannot hear what they are saying. And when 
men cannot hear a speaker, they begin to talk among them- 
selves, and their conversation still further drowns out the 
words of the speaker until he fails utterly in his objective. 

Many men cannot be serious; most of us cannot be elo- 
quent; some of us cannot be humorous, but there is no man 
among us who cannot be loud! Remember that man way 
over in the farthest corner of the room. Speak so that he 
can hear you clearly and distinctly, and you will have no 
lack of attention from the others. 

Vv 
The best way to get a speaker to limit his talk to 
half an hour is to invite him to address the club for 
fifteen minutes. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HE stage is set. The orchestra is tuning up. The curtain 

is about to rise on the greatest Kiwanis show on earth. 
Everything is ready and awaits only your coming to join 
the crowds which this wonderful city is 
ready to welcome. 

On to Minneapolis and another feast 
of Kiwanis inspiration and education! 
On to the annual revival meeting of our 
organization, where fun and frolic are 
second only to the serious work of this 
great convention. 

“Meet you in Minneapolis!’ 

Vv 
It isn’t selfish to go fishing alone. It just shows that 
you know good company when you see it. 


SHIFTING AGE LEVELS 


HE percentage of young people in our population is be- 

coming smaller. For example, a few years ago the ele- 
mentary schools in New York City were crowded. Now there 
are empty seats simply because there 
are fewer children. This trend will hit wort 
the high schools before very many more 4 PAY 
years, and the colleges and universities ,°® 
a few years later. 

On the other hand, because of the 
lowered death rate, the percentage of 
old people in our population is increas- 
ing, with the result that in 1980 one 
person out of every six will be over 64 
years of age. Out of the six persons, two will be children 
and not entitled to vote, which means that one out of every 
four voters will be over 64. People of that age are interested 
in security, as opposed to the interest of young people in 
opportunity. 

Professor Frank G. Dickinson of the University of Illinois 
is much interested in the political implications. He says: 

“Down through the ages, the hearts of men have bled for 
the weakest economic class, but the most stupid error is to 
assume that the weakest economic class is the same class of 
people in every century. Labor is no longer the weakest 
economic class, especially efficiently organized labor; conse- 
quently our sympathies will be increasing with our senior 
citizens, in their trials and tribulations, and in their infirmi- 
ties. And they will have the Votes!” 

The class struggle of the future will not be between 
Capital and Labor, or between the “haves” and the “have- 
nots,” but between youth and old age; youth seeking oppor- 
tunity, and old age seeking security. The smart young man 
now entering politics should not mistakenly espouse labor 
as a cause, but security and pensions for the aged. 


, 
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The Romance of Rose Growing 


@ From Baltimore, Maryland, 
comes this article concern- 
ing an interesting phase of the 
very popular and satisfactory 
hobby of home gardening. 


place of the great American rose 

“Radiance,” which is nationally 
known and will grow in almost any kind 
of soil from Canada to the tropics. John 
Cook, who was born in Baltimore 106 
years ago, was America’s pioneer hy- 
bridizer of and the father of 
“Radiance,” originated in 1908. As early 
as 1883, he produced the very first 
American hybrid tea rose, the result of 
crossing a pink tea rose named “Bon 
Silene” with “Louis Van Houette,” a 
red hybrid perpetual. As it requires 
from five to seven years for a producer 
to make sure that he has a new rose for 
the market, this one, named “Souvenir 
of Wooten” was not put on the market 
until 1888. 

The technique of rose origination was 
learned from the bees in 1867, when the 
first hybrid tea rose was discovered in 
France, by accident. Study of the bee’s 
method of cross-pollinizing led to the 
business of hybridizing. The history 
of other types of roses is as old as the 
world itself. For instance, the Provins 


Biace of E, Maryland, is the birth- 


roses 


rose is an evolution of the Damask rose, 
brought from the Orient by the Cru- 
saders to central France. The York and 
Lancaster rose was originated in 1551, 
connected with the War of Roses but 
really not introduced until 66 years 
after the close of that struggle. A 
mossy pink rose was named after Em- 
press Eugenie by her special command 
in 1855. The climbers and hybrid per- 
petuals were popular and greatly de- 
veloped at this time. The Centifolia or 
Provence rose is a variety grown by the 
Turks as a source of vegetal pure blue 
dye, as the petals are rich in cyanin 
(pure chemical blue). There is an old 
saying, “When walking on a very old 
Turkish rug, one is treading on 
petals.” Most hybrid perpetuals and 
hybrid teas are descended from this 
rose. 

The American hybrid tea rose has 
just passed its fiftieth birthday. Mr. 
Cook described the process of pollinat- 
ing thus: 

“Having selected the flower you wish 
to work upon, remove all the stamens 
before they show any pollen. Then 
select the flower you wish to be the pol- 
len bearer; if the pollen has not already 
appeared on it, cut the flower, remove 
the petals and put the stem in a cup of 
water until the pollen appears. When 
the nectar or watery substance appears 
on top of the pistil is the time to shake 


rose 


By E. D. PRICE 


the pollen on a white saucer, pick the 
same up with a camels-hair brush and 
carry it to the top of the pistil. ... It 
takes four to six months to ripen the 
seed. Fifty per cent of the hybrid 
seeds will fail to germinate. Twenty- 
five per cent will produce only single 
flowers while of the remainder only two 
or three plants will result.” 

Just ten years ago, at the age of 
ninety-five, John Cook, world-famous 
rosarian, passed from this earth. He 
left a blazing trail of glorious perfume, 
color, and beauty in the dozen or more 
splendid hybrid tea roses he successful- 
ly cross-fertilized and gave to the rose 
world. 

Infinite patience and detailed note- 
keeping are essential virtues if you de- 
sire to be a rose originator. When a 
new rose appears, it must be watched 
carefully to see that it does not revert 
back to either parent type. Following 
the probation period of five or more 
years, the cuttings must be budded to 
wild roots (Multiflora, the Manetti 
form of the China or Bengal rose, the 
dog and brier rose, all root readily and 
make strong plants). When these plants 
are two years old, they are ready for 
the market. The originator has the 
privilege of naming the rose and offer- 
ing it for sale. Up until 1930, there 
was no protection for an originator, or 

(Turn to page 383) 
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Why Canadian Citizenship Week? 


@ Chairman suggests that the 

week of June 30 to July 6 be 
one in which citizenship is pre- 
dominant subject for thought 
and action. Urges participa- 
tion in any activity bettering 
conditions of those in uniform. 


NE hundred and _ seventy-five 
cE years ago Rousseau said to his 
French compatriots: “As soon 
as public service ceases to be the chief 
business of the citizens, and they would 
rather serve with their money than 
with their persons, the state is not far 
from its fall.” The challenge of the 
great French reformer was heard by 
our ancestors in France, in Britain and 
on this continent and was at least par- 
tially responsible for the great outburst 
of citizenship responsibility which 
spread over Europe and America to- 
yard the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Men made the building of a just 
state their chief aim and considered it 
their greatest honor to serve their 
country well. So was democracy found- 
ed. 

If we have a fine rug we see that it 
is given the best of care and every pre- 
caution is used to prevent moths from 
getting in and injuring it. If we have 
a fine garden we see that it is carefully 
cultivated and the flowers and shrubs 
are protected by pulling out the weeds. 
If we have a fine car we see that it is 
oiled and polished and kept in the very 
best of running condition. The rug, the 
garden and the car may all be the finest 
at the start but can only be kept so by 
constant care. 

This generation was handed a demo- 
cratic form of government in reason- 
ably good running order. Have we cared 
for it as we would for our rug, our 
garden or our car? Nothing should be 
more sacred. The ability to use our 
influence in improving our community; 
the chance to have something to say as 
to the way in which our country is to 
be governed; the joy of codperating 
with our neighbors for the general wel- 
fare of all; the opportunity to play our 
part in the guiding of the education of 
the young and the shaping of a policy 
which will provide them with a better 
world in which to live; the opportunity 
to practice freely the religion of our 
choice; these are the things which make 
life worth living and which bring with 
them a challenge for the establishment 
of a true democracy. 

And yet, precious as these things are, 
is it not true that we often give them 





By PAUL R. BRECKEN 


Chairman, International Committee on Public Affairs for Canada 


less thought and care than we bestow 
on the rug, the garden or the car? The 
moths of political self-seeking are eat- 
ing the very fibre from our public life; 
the weed pests of foreign origin are do- 
ing their best to choke the young 
growth of budding citizenship with 


their totalitarian doctrine; the friction 
between class and class is wearing out 
the .bearings on which our social and 
economic structure must stand. 


Have those of us who love our coun- 
try and really have its welfare at heart, 
and this surely includes all Kiwanians, 
applied as vigorously as we should the 
moth exterminator, the weed eradicator 
and the lubricant? Possibly these are 
unfortunate comparisons because of the 
fact that we have at times used the 
exterminator too freely, forgetting that, 


as has been said, in the realm of ideas 
an old idea can only be driven out by 
the expulsive power of a new idea. We 
have spent too much energy merely try- 
ing to expel the old idea without setting 
up a new one in its place. 

Democracy, as we have it, is not per- 
fect. It has many defects. It is cer- 
tainly on the defensive. But we believe 
that it is basically the finest form of 
organization that has been devised. It 
is one in which the individual is not 
dwarfed into becoming a cog in a ma- 
chine but has a real opportunity to 
develop in both mind and spirit. 

Democracy has no quarrel with those 
who prefer to be regimented if they 
will confine their activities to their own 
countries. But democracy cannot stand 
by idly and see the life crushed from 
those who ask only to be allowed to live 
in their own way and to work out their 
own destiny. 

In the growing of a garden it is most 
necessary to pull out the weeds but this 
is worth while only when something of 
beauty is made to grow in their place. 
Let us apply the same technique in our 
public affairs. When disruptive influ- 
ences appear, root them out, but in 
their place develop a vision of a true 
democracy where there is a distinction 
between liberty and license, where each 
realizes his importance as an individual 
in cooperating for the welfare of all 
and where, recognizing biological facts, 
we do not talk about equality for all but 
do stress equality of opportunity. 

And so we face Canadian Citizenship 
Week. Let us make it a week in which 
we really take stock of ourselves as 
Kiwanians and as citizens. Can we not 
do more to help educate the rising gen- 
eration for responsible citizenship? Can 
we not promote a greater unity within 
our own borders as a basis for world 
cooperation? Only by so doing can we 
in any way express our appreciation to 
those who are giving their all in the 
cause which we hold most dear. And 
above all let us join in any activity 
which will help to make life better for 
those in uniform and who are protect- 
ing’ us. 

During Canadian Citizenship Week, 
and all succeeding weeks, may we join 
humbly and reverently in that prayer 
from the Book of Common Prayer: 
“Grant us grace fearlessly to contend 
against evil, and to make no peace with 
oppression; and, that we may rever- 
ently use our freedom, help us to em- 
ploy it in the maintenance of justice 
among men and nations.” 

Let us put this prayer into practice. 
Then we can say sincerely “We Build.” 
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Woonsocket Saves Its Mill 


@ Service club members give 

impetus to movement result- 
ing in saving of property, pre- 
serving of morale and restor- 
ing of confidence. Kiwanians 
join with other civic-minded 
groups. 


HE name of Woonsocket must be 
added to the list of New England 


cities that have lifted themselves 
by the economic boot straps through 
citizens’ efforts. Faced with the 
prospect of the immediate wrecking 


of a fairly modern, idle mill, represent- 
ing almost half the available floor space 
in the city, the citizens banded to- 
gether to raise sufficient funds to pur- 
chase the property and are determined 
to fill this and other vacant plants 
with new industries. 

The Kiwanis and Lions Clubs gave 
the impetus to this codperative move- 
ment and their members have taken ac- 
tive part in its success. The action of 
the service clubs in bringing this drive 
to a successful conclusion has de- 
veloped a sound, codperative spirit 
among Woonsocket citizens and prom- 
well for the future industrial 
velopment of Woonsocket, with result- 
ing employment and 
decrease in relief rolls. 


de- 


ises 


increase in 


Antiquated Vacant Mills Torn Down 
Woonsocket is an industrial city of 


about 49,000, predominantly textile, 
and mostly dependent now upon the 
woolen and worsted industry. The cot- 


ton mills which used to employ thou- 
sands of workers have one by one gone 
out of business and the oldest mill 
buildings have been torn down. At no 
time, however, did the destruction or 
loss of any one mill seem to warrant 
community action, since there were 
many mills still operating. Thus about 
25 mills went out of business during 
the past ten years, without causing any 
great amount of public concern, with 
a loss of employment amounting to 
6,000 or 7,000 and a loss in taxable 
property amounting to $22,000,000. 


Modern Mill Building Threatened 
With Destruction 

In November, 1939, the Nyanza 
Mill, formerly a cotton yarn mill, con- 
taining about 457,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, or about one-half the idle floor 
space in the city, was sold to a concern 
which shortly thereafter announced its 
intention to wreck the mill immediately 
for the salvage value of the material 
contained in it. 

The people 
realized that 


of Woonsocket then 
the destruction of this 


By HENRY CARPENTER 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Woonsocket, Rhode Ishand 








The Nyanza Mill, saved by Woonsocket 


mill, one of the most modern in the 
city, would not only remove the best 
space available for use by manufactur- 
ing concerns, but would start the city 
on a downward course from which it 
would probably never recover. A small 
group of citizens, therefore, immediate- 
ly interested themselves in arousing 
public opinion to save this property, 
to raise a fund to purchase this mill, 
and to fill it and other Woonsocket 
plants with new industries. 


Service Clubs Take Up Project 

The task of arousing such public 
opinion at first seemed almost hopeless, 
and had been practically abandoned, 
when the instigators called upon the 
service clubs for help. On February 
13, 1940, the Kiwanis and Lions Clubs 
of Woonsocket adopted this movement 
as a major project and organized the 


Nyanza Community Enterprise with 
the slogan: “‘Boost Woonsocket—Save 





” 


Its Factories. 
Citizens Invited to Mass Meeting 
By Telephone 


The opening gun in the campaign 
was fired at a mass meeting held in 


the vacant mill on the evening of 
March 14. The mill was heated and 
lighted for this occasion, this being 


the first time that lights were seen in 
the mill since its closing in 1932. 
Invitation to the meeting was by ad- 
vertisements in the local papers, and 
a personal invitation was issued to 
every subscriber listed in the Woon- 
socket telephone directory. The mem- 
bers of the two clubs went through 


the directory page by page, calling 
about 7,000 names in the two days 


prior to the mass meeting. 


The meeting was arranged by a 


citizens headed by service club members. 


committee headed by Albert M. Berard 
of the Kiwanis Club and including 
Messrs. Carpenter and Greenberg of 
the Kiwanis Club and Messrs. Matthews 
and Greene of the Lions Club. A 
crowd of about 1,000, representing 
merchants, manufacturers, professional 
men and workers, were in attendance. 

The meeting was addressed by state 
and city officials, by a representative 
of a successful community drive re- 
cently consummated in the neighbor- 
ing city of Ware, Massachusetts, by 
the head of the local Labor Union, and 
by the chairman and secretary of the 
Rhode Island Industrial Development 
Commission. 


125 Solicitors Raise $50,100 


On the following day the Advance 
Solicitations Committee started to se- 
cure the larger subscriptions. The 
mass solicitation started on March 25, 
and ended with a victory dinner on the 
evening of April 2. This solicitation 
was made by about 125 men organized 


in 44 teams, including most of the 
members of the Kiwanis and Lions 
Clubs. 


It was announced at the final dinner 
that the sum of $50,100 had been sub- 
scribed, exceeding the quota by $100, 
and making possible the purchase of 
this mill. 


Sale of Mill Arranged 

In the meantime the publicity re- 
sulting from this codperative effort 
brought a number of inquiries from 
prospective tenants and owners, and 
it was possible on March 29 to sign a 
contract with a successful manufac- 
turer from another city that he would 
purchase the mill as soon as Nyanza 

(Turn to page 391) 
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The Will 
To Sing 


By HOWARD H. THORN 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Kansas City, Kansas 


@ Here is a little treatise on 

club singing that is designed 
to be of assistance to every 
man who holds a membership 
in a Kiwanis club. 


HAT club singing is one of the most 

important factors in the success of 

any Kiwanis meeting, is an undis- 
puted fact. Also, it is true that a good 
singing club is a good working club. 
There are many reasons why this is 
true, principally because music, especial- 
ly singing, is a wonderful harmonizer 
and affords a splendid medium for the 
relaxation of pent-up energy. A person 
must be happy to sing, and singing, in 
turn, produces happiness. Kiwanis is 
a happy organization, and, therefore, 
club singing should be accredited the 
importance that is its due. 

What constitutes a good singing club? 
Does it require that a majority of its 
members be musically educated, or that 
they possess solo voices? Absolutely 
not. All that is required is a will to 
sing, because anyone who has voice 
enough to speak, can sing, if he would 
but recognize the fact. Some coaching 


is necessary, of course, to produce tone 
and volume in any group of singers, but 
this can be attained with a minimum of 
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effort in a very short time. Probably 
there are one or two Kiwanians in every 
club who say, “Why, I couldn’t carry 
a tune in a basket.” Watch these in- 
dividuals, because they will, in all prob- 
ability, tap their feet and otherwise 
give evidence during the song session, 
that they possess a sense of rhythm and 
would like to get into the swing of the 
song in some way. Let them whistle. 
Many songs work out very well with a 
whistling obligato. The main thing is 
to get every member’s attention to the 
important and enjoyable job of singing. 

What type of songs are best? This 
largely depends upon the group. Some 
clubs enjoy singing “Juanita” and “Old 
Black Joe,” while others will have none 
of this type but enjoy songs with more 
“pep” or songs wherein a little “close 
harmony” can be indulged in. In any 
event, there are all types of songs in the 
Kiwanis Song Book which can be used 
as a foundation for any club’s reper- 
toire. The selection of the type of song 
should rest with the leader, who should 
know the likes and dislikes of his par- 
ticular group. I have found it poor pol- 
icy, no matter how good a song may 
be in the estimation of the leader, to 
force the song on the club, if it is 
evident that it is not enjoyed. Remem- 
ber, there is music for the head, the 
heart and the feet, and each is good, but 
would become tiresome if not varied. 

Who should be selected to lead the 
singing? Naturally, if a club is fortu- 
nate in having a musician with a good 
voice and the ability to inspire a group 
of men, there can be no question regard- 
ing the choice. However, many clubs 
are not so fortunate and this should not 
be a serious handicap, provided a man is 
chosen leader who can enthuse and 
“nep up” a group of men, and who has 
a definite sense of rhythm. After all, 
rhythm is the important factor. 

Another big help in accomplishing 
good singing is a good pianist to furnish 
the instrumental background for the 
song. The leader should stand close to 
the accompanist at all times. A pianist 
cannot “follow” a leader unless he can 
see him. And, of course, every club 
should endeavor to provide an under- 
study for both these important positions. 
Like every other department in Kiwanis, 
and life itself, it takes team-work on the 
part of the song leader, the pianist, and 
the club as a whole. 

In the event that a small club holds 
its meetings in a place where no piano is 
provided, sing anyway! It can be done! 
Select a leader who has a good sense of 
pitch. Some of the world’s finest sing- 
ing organizations sing a cappella. How- 
ever, if possible, some accompanying in- 
strument should be used. An accordion, 
guitar or banjo works out very well and 
someone who plays one of these instru- 
ments would enjoy helping out at the 
weekly luncheons. In any event, don’t 
neglect the importance of singing. 

In order to accomplish these objec- 
tives, I can but tell you what, in my 
opinion, is the best procedure and most 
helpful: 


(Turn to page 387) 
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A Message to Algernon 


® The author, a New Orleans 

physician, uses the letter- 
writing method to present 
some facts and fancies con- 
nected with working one’s 
way through college. 


May 1, 1940. 
My dear Algernon: 

In your letter of last week, you indi- 
cated a desire to attend college this 
coming fall. Both your mother and I 
were pleased to note your eagerness 
for further scholastic training beyond 
your forthcoming high school diploma. 
We commend your ambition and ex- 
press our approval. 

But, at the same time, we regret 
that we will be unable to assist you 
materially throughout your college 
years. When you were born, your 
mother and I created a fund dedicated 
to the purpose of ultimately financing 
a college education for you. Years 
passed and the fund grew. We were 
proud of this project. Then began a 
unfortunate events. I was 
unemployed for an extensive period 
of time. Later, I secured another po- 
sition but the remuneration fell far 
below my previous salary level. Your 
grandfather passed away and grandma 
came to live with us. Last winter, 
your brother had an appendicitis oper- 
ation. Then, as though the fates were 
truly unkind, it became necessary to 
place your sister in a_ tuberculosis 
sanatorium for a year. The result was 
inevitable. All our resources drained, 
we were forced to utilize your savings 
account, the fund established for your 
college education. 

I am not writing this letter to de- 
velop your sympathy, and certainly not 
your pity. I’m writing to you as father 
to son, as man to man. I feel confident 
that you will occasion no serious re- 
morse or dissatisfaction with your 
mother and me as parents. 

Having thus acquainted you will all 
the things we cannot do for you, my 
duty as your father does not permit 
me to sidestep the issue at this point. 
You have been an _ honor student 
throughout your high school days. I 
believe that you are excellent college 
material, the type that admissions of- 
ficers are constantly seeking. Unques- 
tionably, you will be very unhappy 
should you be unable to attend college, 
all the more lamentable inasmuch as 
finances alone may prevent your matric- 
ulation. To solve this apparently in- 
surmountable problem, one of two re- 
courses presents itself to you: either 
to thwart your ambition to enter col- 
lege or to attempt to work your way 
through school. 
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I do not seek to dictate the logical 
course for you to pursue. No parent 
should. But I do wish to discuss the 
elements and fundamental principles 
involved in the choice to enter college. 
To work one’s way through college is 
an arduous, uncertain venture to be 
undertaken only at the conclusion of 
careful consideration. 

Is it advisable for a student to work 
his way through college? In order to 
answer that, do not lose sight of cer- 
tain qualifications for that student. In 
the first place, he should represent 
college timber, endowed with sufficient 
intelligence that will benefit from col- 
lege training. Should it appear that he 
does not the basic cerebral 
powers and intellectual curiosity for 
the maintenance of college levels, it 
would be absurd to urge this fellow 
to school. Secondly, the student must 
be desirous to attend college, a desire 
which will permit the sacrifice of all 
other interests to attain that goal. 
Given a student deficient in this pre- 
requisite, I would immediately dismiss 
him. But that youth with the burning 
zeal and eagerness to attain a college 
education regardless of the obstacles 
presented will discover nothing to pre- 
vent him from attending any college, 
liberal arts, technical or professional. 
I conclude that if the student is unable 
to attend college without working, then 
by all means work. 

Would it be more practical for a 
student to assume this extra burden of 
working in conjunction with school at- 
tendance or refrain from school to earn 
money for this purpose? One of the 
most perverse human characteristics is 
the inability to save money, particular- 
ly at the time present needs are not 
pressing. Assume that a high school 
graduate secures a position which will 
enable him to save for the hypothetical 
purpose of attending college at some 
future date. This chap undergoes sev- 
eral changes. First, he becomes tuned 
to the art of making a living. Later, 
he is quite reluctant to give up his pe- 
riodic pay checks for the insecurity of 
college. Secondly, the elapse of time 
may result in promotions, each of which 
renders the job more attractive. Final- 
ly, the most important factor is the 
development of other interests which 
assume a major role of greater propor- 
tions day by day. Invariably, this fel- 
low purchases clothes, later acquires 
a second hand car, and inevitably meets 
a girl. As time progresses, he wakens 
to responsibilities totally at variance 
with those of college. The unfortunate 
victim of conflicting desires, he rapidly 
shoves his primary goal of attending 
college into the background. I think 
that is a serious decision to make; un- 


possess 


fortunately, few make it in favor of 
college. 

All things being equal, I would 
strongly encourage the student to push 
on to college before he changes his 
standards of living. That is plain com- 
mon sense. Of course, the impressive 
army of high school graduates unable 
to obtain employment has not been con- 
sidered. 

Should a student borrow money to 
attend college? No. I would not 
recommend borrowing money for that 
purpose. In view of the meager re- 
sources of the college student, it will 
undoubtedly prove difficult to obtain an 
adequate loan without the advancement 
of sufficient securities by the parents. 
There are those who would disagree 
with me on this point, but I would not 
advocate that parents endanger their 
own financial pattern to send daughter 
or son to college. No red-blooded boy 
or girl would desire that, I’m sure. 

Again, borrowing money is an in- 
justice to the student. A shoulder of 
debt places tremendous psychological 
handicaps upon the student. If he is 
conscientious, this may be an important 
contribution leading to undue worry, 
depression, feelings of futility, cessa- 
tion of spontaneity, and eventually an 
unmistakable neurosis. Obviously, his 
college work suffers. Then, too, the 
repayment of the loans following grad- 
uation is difficult. It is the exception 
rather than the rule to find the grad- 
uate beginning a position which pays 
a great deal more than maintenance. 
Also, the graduate encumbered by 
debt may be unable to pursue post 
graduate or professional training. 

Finally, borrowing large sums of 
money is quite unnecessary for the 
average college student. He has three 
important items of expense to consider: 
tuition, room and board. However, 
tuition in the state universities and 
normal schools approaches a minimum. 
Perhaps summer earnings may happily 
come to the rescue. If tuition proves 
to be a problem, borrow sufficiently to 
cover the tuition but no more. 

Room and board can be worked with- 
out hardship to the student. Everyone 
wastes an unwarranted amount of 
time daily. Analyze your day’s sched- 
ule. You will note lapses of wasted 
time just before and following meals. 
Assume that you should wait tables or 
wash dishes during those periods. 
Would you regret the time? No. In 
addition to the profits derived from 
work, the job would offer certain types 
of relaxation and serve the invaluable 
function of maintaining orientation 
with this material world in which we 

(Turn to page 389) 
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NEW YORK 


ILLIAM C. Godsen of Carmel, 

district governor of New York, 
presented the charter of the newly 
built Lancaster-Depew club to its presi- 
dent, Robert B. Carson. 

Herbert W. Allen, past president of 
the Kenmore club, was toastmaster. 
Representatives of fifteen New York 
clubs and of the St. Catharines, On- 
tario, club were among the 250 men 
and women who attended. 

In stating his slogan, “‘Fortify De- 
mocracy,” Governor Godsen advocated 
that Kiwanians in every community 
urge the adoption of a high school 
program whereby high school boys and 
girls be taught how government actual- 
ly works through elections of their 
own, held at the same time and for 
the same offices as those of the com- 
munities in which they reside. The 
youthful officeholders would “sit in” 
with the corresponding officials of the 
communities and learn at first hand 
the conduct of the executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial branches of govern- 
ment. 

“Your club is fortunate to have 
joined when Kiwanis has just launched 
an organization that will get together 
young men of 16 to 21 of potential lead- 
ership, who haven’t had the social oppor- 
tunity for developing that leadership or 
for selection of 
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vice-president; Lester J. Suess, secre- 
tary, and Raymond C. Over, treasurer. 
The sponsoring clubs are the Buffalo, 
South Buffalo and Kensington clubs. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 

ING City, “capital” of the principal 

pink bean producing area of Cali- 
fornia, was the scene of the first char- 
ter night dinner held in Division XII 
of this district in many years, when 
District Governor Joseph C. Tope, Dis- 
trict Secretary Fred S. Kistemann and 
four past district governors visited the 
new King City club on March 13th. 

The meeting was opened by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Ernest Crook of Wat- 
sonville and the invocation was deliv- 
ered by Rev. Wm. V. Morgan of the 
Monterey club. John A. Davis, past 
president of the Monterey club, spon- 
sor for the King City club, presided as 
master of ceremonies. 

Presentation of the charter was made 
by Governor Joseph Tope and the re- 
sponse was by Gene Pappani, president 
of the King City club. Immediate Past 
Governor Harry A. Lane, of San Ga- 
briel, who is district chairman of ex- 
tension, expressed his congratulations 
to those responsible for the new club. 

The new King City club received a 


banner, gong and gavel, flags, road 
signs and name_ badges. The Los 
Gatos club gave a hand-tooled gavel 
and block. These were all presented 
by former Lieutenant Governor Henry 
Buell of San Jose. On behalf of the 
clubs of Division XII, response to this 
presentation was made by Vice-Presi- 
dent Harry Parsons of King City. 

Others who spoke briefly were Past 
District Governors Fred Ewing of Oak- 
land, Charles R. Crooke of Mountain 
View and Clark Clement of Hanford; 
District Secretary Kistemann and Wm. 
A. Dunlap, Kiwanis field representa- 
tive. 

A number of special guests of the 
King City club were introduced. 

After a careful reading, checking, 
and grading of the 1939 reports by the 
committee, Chairman Ernest S. Donald- 
son of the District Committee on 
Achievement Reports announced the 
following winners: Pasadena (Gold 
Division), Beverly Hills (Silver Divi- 
sion), Tujunga (Blue Division), El 
Segundo (White Division). 

April 23 found District Governor 
Joseph C. Tope completing his official 
visitations to the thirteen divisions of 
the district. From Yuma, Arizona, to 
Crescent City, California, approximate- 
ly 2,700 Kiwanians and ladies assem- 
bled at these division meetings in honor 
of the governor. 

Division III, 





their proper voca- 
tion, into self- 
governing, Ki- 
wanis sponsored 
organizations. 
Through these 
gatherings, Ki- 
wanians will be 
able to inculcate 
into boys without 
the contacts of 
the more fortun- 
ate, those ideals 
of true democra- 
cy, together with 
spiritual leader- 
ship.” 

Officers of the 
new club are Rob- 
ert B. Carson, 
president; Fred- 
erick C. Lindsley, 
first vice - presi- 
dent; Gordon J. 
Walter, second 
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Large delegations of Kiwanis clubs were present, when the newly built 
York, club received its charter. 


Left to right, rear row: Lester J. 


uess, secretary, Lancaster, John 
A. Lowrey, Ist vice-president, South Buffalo, Paul 4 Kohler, past president, Buffalo, George H. 
King, member, District Music Committee, Emil C. She 

Chairman, Extension Committee, Buffalo, Frank C. Rozler, director, Lancaster, Forest 
Morey, president, St. Catharines, and Gordon J. Walter, 2nd vice-president, Lancaster. 
Milton R. Jordan, president, Kensington, Frederick C. Lindsley, 1st vice-president, Lancaster, Raymond 
C. Over, treasurer, Lancaster, W. H. Peters, Jr., president, South Buffalo, Robert B. Carson, presi- 
dent, Lancaster, William C. Godsen, governor, New York District, Carl C. Koester, lieutenant gov- 
ernor, New York District, Herbert W. Allen, past president, Kenmore, Edward J. Parish, chairman, 
District Attendance Committee and John E. Roberts, president, Buffalo. 


rer, director, Lancaster, Wesley M 


————— under Lieutenant 
KIWANIS Governor Edwin 
a os 8) «| C. Franklin of 
Eagle Rock start- 
ed the round of 
meetings on Jan- 
uary 29, when 
President George 
M. Westrum of 
Eagle Rock and 
President Earle 
Hayton (now de- 
ceased) of High- 
land Park served 
as hosts for the 
division at Occi- 
dental College. 
Kiwanians and 
ladies of Division 
XII were enter- 
tained at Wat- 
sonville on Feb- 
ruary 16, where 
President Frank 
Blaisdell assisted 


Lancaster-Depew, New 


Backus, 


Seated: 
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Lieutenant Governor Ernest E. Crook 
in preparation for this meeting with 
his home club. 

President Elmer Burns and the § 
Maria club served as hosts to Kiw 


Santa 
anians 


of Division IX, under Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Ray E. Hoey of Santa Maria, 
at one of their justly famous steak 


barbecues the evening of February 17. 

Division I Kiwanians and ladies were 
guests of the Beverly Hills club at their 
division meeting on February 19, when 
President Fred L. Cook and Lieutenant 
Governor Charles J. Griffin had ar- 
ranged for dinner and dancing at the 
severly Hills Hotel. 


Division V held its meeting on Feb- 
ruary 20 at Hanford, home of Lieu- 
tenant Governor Carl Henry Duffy. 
President Charles R. Chambers and 
members of the Hanford club served 
as hosts to the largest group of Ki- 
wanians and ladies in attendance at a 
1940 division meeting. 

In spite of heavy rains, Kiwanians 
and ladies of Division VIII assembled 
at Vallejo on February 28, where 


Melvin Brooks and Lieuten- 
Rolland Pope had ar- 
ranged the evening’s entertainment. 

After a brief respite, District Gov- 
Tope again started on his rounds 
meeting on March 20 
Kiwanians and ladies of Division 

San Bernardino, home of Lieu- 
Claude H. Lashlee. 
Here the district governor was the spe- 
cial guest of honor at the National 
Orange Show, where he spoke during 
the afternoon. President H. Bruce 
Findlay of San Bernardino codperated 
in planning the division meeting 
that evening. 

The following day, March 21, District 
Governor Tope attended a meeting in 
Division XIII, arranged by President 
George R. Finley of Compton, pre- 
by Lieutenant Governor W. 
Hynes-Clearwater- 


President 
ant Governor 


ernol 
of visitations, 
with 
VI at 


tenant Governor 


for 


sided over 
Roy Lindsay of 
Hollydale, 
Lieutenant Governor 
National City presided at the 
meeting of Division XI, held at Braw- 
ley on April 6, when President Kenneth 
H. Holden and members of the Braw- 
ley club were hosts to Kiwanians and 
ladies from clubs throughout the Im- 


James M. Daw- 


son of 





Over 200 Kiwanians, their ladies and guests ry: in attendance at Division III meeting of the Georgia District held in Thomasville, Georgia. 
W. Parker and Mrs. 


the club included International Secretary Fred. 





Some of the 


Springs, honoring International President Bennett O. 
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400 Kiwanians and their ladies who attended the inter-club party held at Colorado 


Knudson and Mrs. Knudson, on the occasion 


of their visit to the Rocky Mountain District. 


perial Valley, and a large delegation 
from Yuma, Arizona. 
Kiwanians from the six clubs of Di- 


vision IV assembled at Fullerton on 
April 8, where President Irvin C. 
Chapman and Lieutenant Governor 


Plannette of Whittier had 
arranged their meeting, with musical 
entertainment furnished by members 
of the Santa Ana club. 

President Loren H. Haskin and mem- 
bers of the Pomona club were hosts to 
Lieutenant Governor James P. Bowers 
of Monrovia and Kiwanians and ladies 
of Division X on April 9, when they 
gathered for dinner and dancing. 


Herbert L. 


District Governor Tope’s home Di- 
vision, under Lieutenant © Governor 
James F. Bursch of Sacramento held a 


most interesting meeting for Division 
VII at Shasta Dam on Saturday, April 
20. President Jack O’Brien of Shasta 
Dam and President B. L. Trelstad of 
Redding arranged for an inspection of 
the huge Shasta Dam the following day, 
when Kiwanians and ladies in atten- 
dance at the division meeting traveled 
by automobile for fifty miles in view- 
ing this vast construction project. 

By coincidence, the district gover- 
nor’s final official visit was made to 


Division II, the division in which he 
was elected district governor last Octo- 
ber. Under Lieutenant Governor Clar- 
ence Argo of Redwood City, Kiwanians 
of this division met at the Claremont 
Hotel, April 23, with President William 
A. Gonser and the Berkeley club serv- 
ing as hosts. 

Uppermost in the thoughts of Cali- 
fornia-Nevada Kiwanians at the pres- 
ent time is the International Conven- 
tion in Minneapolis. The Kiwanis Spe- 
cial from this district promises to be 
the largest yet, with an itinerary that 
will permit visits en route with Kiwanis 
clubs at Klamath Falls and Portland, 
Oregon; Spokane, Washington, wher« 
a joint breakfast will be held; Butte 
and Billings, Montana. Almost a full 
day will be spent on a side trip by bus 
from Red Lodge to Cooke City over 
the new Red Lodge Highroad, bring- 
ing the California-Nevada Special into 
Minneapolis Sunday afternoon, June 
16. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
HE Kiwanis clubs of San Luis Val- 
ley, Colorado, consisting of Alamosa, 


Monte Vista, Saguache, and Center 
have been very active in inter-club 











Guests of 
Parker, District Governor George Simpson and Mrs. Simpson of Valdosta; District 
Secretary Horace Caldwell and Mrs. Ca ‘dwell of Valdosta ; Immediate Past District Governor Hamilton Holt and Mrs. Holt of Macon; and Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor Maynard Smith of Cairo. 
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meetings during the past two months. 
The visiting club furnishes the program 
and the meeting is followed by a bowl- 
ing match or other social function. 

Division II, consisting of Boulder, 
Greeley, Longmont, and Fort Collins, 
Colorado, have an inter-club program 
whereby each club visits all the clubs 
in the division at least once during the 
year. One of these meetings was held 
between Boulder and Longmont with 
the latter acting as host. District Gov- 
ernor Roy W. Foard and Lieutenant 
Governor R. G. Dempsey attended. 

Four hundred Kiwanians and their 
ladies welcomed International Presi- 
dent Bennett O. Knudson and Mrs. 
Knudson to the Rocky Mountain Dis- 
trict at the Broadmoor Hotel in Colo- 
rado Springs, the evening of March 16. 
One hundred fifty from Denver, North- 
ern Colorado and Wyoming came by 
special train. Fourteen clubs were 
represented. Some of those attending 
drove as far as 350 miles over moun- 
tain roads to be present. 

The program was featured by a talk 


by the International President. The 
famous Cheyenne Mountain School 


dancers, courtesy of the Denver club, 
folk and modern dancing were enjoyed 
by all present. Kenneth Geddes, former 
lieutenant governor, representing the 
Cripple Creek-Victor club, presented 
President Knudson with a very rich 
sample of gold ore taken from the vicin- 
ity of the highest club in Kiwanis In- 
ternational. President Robert Hendee, 
on behalf of the Colorado Springs club, 
presented Mrs. Knudson with a beauti- 
ful framed, hand-tinted picture of Pikes 
Peak. 

The guests declared it to be one of 
the most successful parties ever held. 
International President and Mrs. Knud- 
son left many friends in the Rocky 
Mountain District because of their 
friendliness. 


CAROLINAS 


HE Kings Mountain, North Carolina, 

club was presented with its charter 
by District Governor Charles W. Arm- 
strong of Salisbury, at a special pro- 
gram. Present for the occasion were 
members from the clubs in Shelby, 
Hendersonville, Rutherfordton, Gas- 
tonia, Charlotte, Morganton and Le- 
noir, North Carolina. International 
Trustee Mark A. Smith of Thomaston, 
Georgia, was the speaker of the occa- 
sion. 

Ladd W. Hamrick is president and 
L. G. Hord is secretary and treasurer. 
W. E. Blakely, vice-president, was 
toastmaster of the evening. Rev. P. D. 
Patrick gave the invocation and Hor- 
ace Easom of Shelby, North Carolina, 
lieutenant governor of Division I, led 
the group singing. President D. Z. 
Newton of the Shelby club responded 
to the welcome and stated that this was 
truly a great occasion in the county. 
President Hamrick received the charter 
for the club and expressed thanks to 
Lieutenant Governor Easom and the 
Shelby club for their assistance. 

Gifts were presented by clubs from 


the surrounding 
communities. 
Odus W. Mull, 
Shelby, pre- 
sented a large 
table dinner gong 
and gavel, R. E. 
Price of Ruther- 
ford, a complete 
record system, 
J. Y. Todd, Gas- 
tonia, an Ameri- 
can Flag, James 
Pritchard, Lenoir, 


gave the Cana- 
dian Flag. District Governor Charles 
Durin g the dent Ladd W. Hamrick 


evening telegrams of congratulations 
were read to the club from Governor 
Clyde R. Hoey, of the State of North 
Carolina, a member of Kiwanis, and 
from International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker of Chicago. 

Two divisional inter-club anniversary 
meetings were held April 17 and 18 
at Wilson and Scotland Neck, North 
Carolina. 

At the Wilson meeting there were 
105 members present from the various 
clubs and every club in Division VII 
was represented. District Governor 
Charles W. Armstrong, Salisbury, made 
the feature address and he was heard 
by an enthusiastic audience. Past 
Governor Ralph C. Barker, Durham, 
spoke to the meeting about the Min- 
neapolis Convention in June, and much 
interest was shown in the trip. 

District Secretary Herbert W. Hen- 
nig, Darlington, was also present and 
brought greetings to the meeting. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Arthur A. Ruffin pre- 
sided. 

At the Scotland Neck meeting a total 
of 250 people heard the splendid ad- 
dress of District Governor Armstrong. 
Every club in Division VI was also 
represented and each club put on a 
part of the program. Secretary Hennig 
appeared on the program and Past 
Governor J. Henry LeRoy of Elizabeth 
City was present. Lieutenant Governor 
Frank W. Reams was the presiding of- 
ficer. 

These two splendid and enthusiastic 
meetings are an indication of the fine 
spirit of the district this year under 
the leadership of District Governor 
Armstrong. 
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W. Armstrong (left) presenting charter to Presi- 
of the Kings Mountain, North Carolina, club. 

Division IV held its meeting at Rae- 
ford, with 114 Kiwanians present. Out- 
of-town members attending included 
Fayetteville 30, Selma 14, Sandhills 11, 
Sanford 10, Lumberton 7, Smithfield 4, 
Salisbury 3, and Darlington, South 
Carolina 3. 

After the dinner and singing by the 
glee club of the high school, President 
Benton Thomas of the host club turned 
the meeting over to Lieutenant Gover- 
nor J. Warren Pate. Speakers were 
District Secretary Herbert Hennig and 
District Governor Charles W. Arm- 
strong. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


WO hundred and ten Kiwanians and 

their wives gathered at Palmyra, Mis- 
souri, on April 9, to celebrate Kiwanis’ 
twenty-fifth anniversary for Division 
XIV of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
District. A splendid program was pre- 
sented, climaxed by an inspiring ad- 
dress by Rev. E. D. Owen, a Kiwanian 
and pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Moberly. 

All of the clubs in the division were 
represented, with Kahoka sending 13, 
Hannibal 15, Moberly 18, Kirksville 30 
and Canton leading the various delega- 
tions with 50 present. The Palmyra 
meet- 


club turned out their first 100% 
ing. 

Rev. Arthur Hedges of the Palmyra 
club gave the invocation. Ralph Valen- 
tine, Kirksville, led the group singing 
of Kiwanis song's 
Holstine, 


and old favorites. 


Rell president of the host 





On the occasion of the 15th Anniversary of Princeton, Kentucky, club. Seated: Judge G. G. Harrol- 


son, first president of club; A. 
tenant governor of Division V and Dr. 


Frank Wood, J. F. Graham, 


Jones, present head; bat vagy Boma = Greenville, Kentucky, lieu- 
T. A. Frazer, Marion, 
dents C. F. Engelhardt, Lowry Caldwell, R. S. as he 


entucky. Standing are: Past Presi- 
C. W. Gowin, George Eldred, Sam Koltinsky, 
. Lowry, Dr. F. T. Linton. 
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club, welcomed the guests, the re- 
sponse being made by G. Harold Jami- 
son, lieutenant governor of Division 
XIV. He called attention to the occa- 
sion for the celebration, and praised 
the clubs represented for their codpera- 
tion in making the meeting a success. 

Selections by members of the music 
department of Palmyra High School 
were interspersed in the program. One 
of the entertainment features of the 
evening was a table tennis exhibition 
of two brothers who are national inter- 
collegiate champions of Culver-Stock- 
ton College, Canton, and their amaz- 
ing display of trick shots won a large 
measure of applause from the crowd. 

Calvin Keller, secretary of the Mo- 
berly club and chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Publicity, intro- 
duced the speaker. Rev. Owen used as 
his theme “The Jericho Road” and the 
story of “The Good Samaritan” as a 
symbol of the fine ideal of Kiwanis 
service. 

The meeting was held in the new 
2almyra High School gymnasium, presi- 
dents of the visiting clubs and their 
wives were introduced, and among the 
distinguished Kiwanians present was 
the Honorable James T. Lloyd, former 
member of Congress from the First 
Missouri District and a member of the 
Canton club. An excellent spirit of 
Kiwanis fellowship was evident at the 
meeting and a fresh enthusiasm gen- 
erated to help start Kiwanis out on its 
second quarter-century of service. 


NEW ENGLAND 

AN inter-club Silver Jubilee meet- 
ing was held at Fitchburg, Massa- 

chusetts, on March 11. Kiwanis mem- 

bers from Orange, Worcester, West- 

boro, Whitinsville and Winchendon at- 

tended with about 125 present. 

The Lieutenant Governor of the 
State of Massachusetts, Horace T. Ca- 
hill, was the principal speaker and he 
talked on “Citizen Responsibility, The 
Price of Liberty.” Though he is not a 
Kiwanian, his very fine talk was well 
received. 
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An inter-club meeting held at Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 


Those appearing in picture are: Mayor 


Alfred Woollacott, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, President William Morency, Lieutenant Governor of 
State of Massachusetts Horace T. Cahill, Immediate Past Governor of New England District Roy F. 
Cooke and District Governor Fred C. Mitchell. 


All of the presidents and some of 
the members of Rotary, Civitan, Probus 
and Cable clubs were present as guests. 
Mayor Alfred Woollacott was present 
and he extended the “Official Welcome” 
from the City of Fitchburg. 

The meeting started at the sugges- 
tion of the Westboro Inter-Club Chair- 
man Rufus Shaw, and Immediate Past 
Governor Roy F. Cooke of Orange, 
started things humming. Inter-Club 
Relations Chairman Walter Brown ar- 
ranged for several acts of vaudeville 
which rounded out a good meeting. 

A few of the Kiwanians who were 
guests at the meeting were: District 
Governor Fred C. Mitchell; District 
Secretary Patrick T. Kennealley; 
Lieutenant Governor, Division III, Stan- 
ley C. Gray; President W. Albert Lotz 
of Worcester; President Carl G. John- 
son, Westboro; President Theodore K. 
Reed, Winchendon, and President Ed- 
win E. Warner, Orange. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

HE Eastern Pennsylvania District 

rally—dinner meeting at Harrisburg 
on April 12—was a distinctly success- 
ful Kiwanis affair. 

The Harrisburg club acted as host 
in an admirable, accomplished manner, 
providing music in the form of orches- 
tral entertainment and vocal solos, 
prizes and souvenirs. 


Thirty clubs, or approximately half 
of the 63 invited clubs in the involved 
Divisions VI to XI, inclusive, were rep- 
resented. 

District Governor J. Martin Fry in- 
troduced the various past governors, 
lieutenant governors and other digni- 
taries present. President John Kirk- 
patrick and Program Chairman Garry 
Bub made the gathering welcome and 
presented the program. 

The honor guest of the evening and 
principal speaker, International Presi- 
dent Bennett O. Knudson of Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, spoke on the ‘Responsi- 
bilities of Citizenship,” his address be- 
ing broadcast. 


FLORIDA 

HE Florida District Convention will 

be held at St. Petersburg, October 
13 to 15. John R. Rodgers is chair- 
man of the local convention committee 
and John W. Davis of St. Petersburg 
is chairman of the District Convention 
Program Committee. 

Under-privileged child work through- 
out the district has had a great lift 
during recent months through special 
entertainments, programs and benefits 
put on by clubs. The one at West Palm 
Beach led with $13,000 raised for the 
maintenance of various Kiwanis clinics 
through one benefit performance. Lead- 
ing theatrical and motion picture stars 





A fine inter-district meeting was held at Terre Haute, by the Indiana and Illiaois-Eastern Iowa Districts. 


District Governor Horace 


Past International President Edmund F. Arras, 
: atchelor, [llinois-Eastern Iowa District, District Governor George A. Leist, Indiana District and Mayor Joseph D. Duffy were 
the speakers. President Frank H. Sells of the host club gave the welcome address and Past District Governor Austin E. Kress was toastmaster. 
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One of the largest inter-club meetings held in Division I was held between the Phoenix and 


of the country, as usual, participated 
in this event, which produces remark- 
able financial returns for under-privi- 
leged child work in the section. 


SOUTHWEST 


ONE of the largest inter-club meet- 

ings held this year in Division I 
was that held between the Phoenix and 
Los Angeles clubs at Phoenix, Arizona, 
March 19. There were 35 men in at- 
tendance from the Los Angeles club, 
which represented approximately 40,- 
000 man miles traveled by the attend- 
ing members. Representatives from 
clubs of Division I, other than Phoenix, 
were Douglas, Prescott, Clarkdale- 
Verde District, Flagstaff and Yuma, 
Arizona, from the California-Nevada 
District with eleven members in at- 
tendance. The total clubs throughout 
the United States represented by 50 
visiting Kiwanians were 138. District 
Governor S. G. Dowell represented the 
district. George Trehearne, president 
of the Phoenix club, and Hi Kingsley, 
president of the Los Angeles club, 
jointly presided. Judge Leroy Dawson 
of Los Angeles addressed the assem- 
blage. Felicitations were read from 
Governor Tope of the California- 
Nevada District. Song leader Hugo 
Kirchhofer of Los Angeles will long be 
remembered by those who sang with 
and for him in taking care of the musi- 
‘al part of the meeting. 


INDIANA 


HE Second inter-district Silver An- 

niversary rally was held April 11 
with New Albany as host. President 
Al Schaefer left nothing undone to 
make the meeting an outstanding suc- 
cess. He was ably assisted by Bill 
Schwaninger, William F. Durbin and 
apparently by every New Albany Ki- 
wanian. There were 13 clubs repre- 
sented from the Kentucky-Tennessee 
and Indiana Districts. Missouri-Kansas- 
Arkansas and New York Districts were 
represented also. Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor Connor K. Salm welcomed the 
Kiwanians from the other districts. 

Past District Governor Myron Mc- 
Curry, Lieutenant Governors William 





Ingalls and Otis Reed of Divisions XI 
and XII were present. Past Interna- 
tional President Edmund F. Arras, of 
Columbus, Ohio, was introduced and 
through the courtesy of Station WGRC 
his address was broadcast. Charles 
Jett, president of the Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, club spoke. Duke Wellington 
gave a salute to Past President Arras. 

One hundred thirty-six Kiwanians 
were present on this occasion. 

An inter-district meeting was held 
at Terre Haute, by Indiana and IlIlinois- 
Eastern Iowa, at which more than 500 
Kiwanians and guests represented 36 
clubs. The meeting was one of the 
largest ever held in the district and 
the largest ever held in Terre Haute. 
Following an elaborate dinner, Presi- 
dent Frank Sells and Mayor Joseph D. 
Duffy welcomed the visitors. Then 
‘ame entertainment, consisting of a 
floor show and some novelty acts, and 
brief speeches by District Governor 
George A. Leist of Indiana and District 
Governor Horace Batchelor of Illinois. 
The principal speaker was Past Inter- 
national President Edmund F. Arras, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Past District 
Governor Austin E. Kress was the 
toastmaster. Past District Governors 
Marshall Abrams, Greencastle, and 
Connor K. Salm, Madison, Lieutenant 
Governor Harvey Walls, Division VII, 
Secretary Robert E. Lindsay and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Jack H. Rhoades, In- 
dianapolis, with eight former lieutenant 
governors from Indiana and five from 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa, were present. 





Los Angeles Clubs at Phoenix, Arizona. 


The hotel room was specially deco- 
rated and a feature of the event was 
the novel way of serving the dessert. 
Five huge illuminated molds of ice 
cream representing clasped hands of 
the districts present, added an unusual 
finish to the dinner. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana, was the scene 
of the first of three inter-district rallies 
held to honor the Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary of Kiwanis International. 

International Trustee Fred G. Mc- 
Alister of London, Ontario, and Gov- 
ernor George Leist gave a fifteen min- 
ute broadcast on Kiwanis—internation- 
ally, the district and the Fort Wayne 
club—through the courtesy of station 
WOWO. Kiwanians from many sur- 
rounding clubs were present. 

Among the honored guests were Gov- 
ernor Donald E. Mumford of the Ohio 
District, Mrs. Mumford, their daughter, 
and Perry Jones, president of the Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, club—home of Gov- 
ernor Mumford. Governor George 
made a short talk on “Kiwanis in ac- 
tion” and, after an unusually fine 
chorus concert, Trustee McAlister gave 
an inspiring address. 


OHIO 

ITTINGLY celebrating the 25th an- 

niversary of Kiwanis, the Dayton 
club was host to the clubs of Division 
II of the Ohio District, April 30. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Hazen Werner, pastor of the Methodist 
church. Entertainment was provided 
by Major C. A. Schuerholz of the Sal- 








Inter-District rally at New Albany, Indiana. Left to right: Wéill Schwaninger, member, New AI- 
bany, Otis Reed, lieutenant governor, Indiana District, Wellington Patrick, chairman, Publicit 
Committee, Kentucky-Tennessee District, Charles Jett, president, Lexington, Kentucky, Rev. Mar 
Anthony, former lieutenant governor, Indiana District, Connor K. Salm, immediate past governor, 
Indiana District, George Leist, governor, Indiana District, F. A. Schaefer, president, New Albany, 


Edmund F. Arras, past International president 


(1923-24) and Myron McCurry, past governor, 


Indiana District. 
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vation Army in a program of magic, 
and numbers by Xenia men’s glee club 
under the direction of Harley Waldron, 
ident of the Xenia club. 
Speaking briefly on the 


pre 
program, 


presided over by John B. Harshman, 
president of the Dayton club, were: 
Mayor Charles J. Brennan of Dayton; 
Don Mumford, Bellefontaine, district 


governor; Walter S. Bunn, Dayton, 
lieutenant governor; and George Leist, 
Indiana, district governor. 
Other past and present Kiwanis officials 
were: J. Guy O’Donnell, Covington, 
past district governor; Zura M. Walter, 


Columbus, 


Lockland, past district governor; Joseph 
Merrick, Columbus, district chairman 
inter-club relations committee; and 


Charles Mattocks, Troy, district chair- 
club extension committee and 
International committee on 
publicity; many past lieutenant 
governors from Divisions II and III. 
The Xenia club won the attendance 
prize by having 84% of its member- 
while Piqua won second 
with 69° Representatives of 
Oxford, Hamilton, Cincin- 
nati and Northern Columbus were pres- 
ent, 

District Governor Mumford was pre- 
commemorating the 
isent Harshman, who 
1 letters from President Roose- 
Prime Minister MacKenzie 
anada in observance of United 


Good-Will Week. 


man 
membet 
and 


ship present, 
place 


clubs from 


plaque 
Pres 


sented a 
meeting by 
also reac 
velt and 
King of C 


States-Canada 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 


HE York, Nebraska, charter 
ittended by 200 Kiwanians 
wives, was an_ unqualified 
Thanks to the effective work of the 
York Charter Night Committee, with 
Pete Frandsen as chairman, every de- 
sire had been anticipated, and every 
courtesy was provided. A large wel- 
banner greeted the visiting Ki- 
upon entering York, and ap- 
propriate decorations in the city added 
to the cordiality of the welcome. 

To the York club belongs the dis- 
tinction of being the first club built 
and chartered in the district during 
the Silver Anniversary of Kiwanis In- 
ternational. 

The musical part of the evening was 


party, 
and 


Success. 


come 


wanians 





Kiwanis Club of York, Nebraska, 
aor William 
Omaha, 


York, Nebraska; Charles B. Meshier, 


received charter. 
F. Zimmerman, Fremont, Nebraska; Past International President Raymond Crossman, 
Nebraska; District Governor F. W. Tomasek, Grinnell, 
Division VI, Tecumseh, Nebraska, and Ralph W. Swanson, 
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Top: Speakers’ table at Kentucky-Tennessee 
man, Jr., Nashville, International trustee, 
Dr. Prentice A. Pugh, president, Nashville, 


ville, and W. G. 


Bottom : 
Arras on his address to the Lexington, 
governor, Kentucky-Tennessee District, John S. 
Edmund F. Arras, past International president, 
ton Patrick, publicity chairman; Louis Clifton, 


rally, 
E. C. Arnold of Vanderbilt University Law School, 
Edmund 
Miss Irene Mathews, 
Foster, Chattanooga, 


District Governor Edgar Richardson congratulating Past International President 
Kentucky, club. 

Yellman, 
Charles H. 


secretary, Lexington club, is 


Dean 
Stahl- 


Nashville, Left to 


right : 
lieutenant governor of Division VI, E. B. 
F. Arras, past International president (1923-24), 


Tennessee. 


Ivan E. Brown, secretary, Nash- 
past district governor. 


Edmund F. 
Edgar Richardson, 
District ; 

Welling- 
member, 


Left to right: Roy Williams, 
treasurer, Kentucky- Tennessee 
Jett, Sr., president, Lexington; 
Howard King, 


Intern: ational Inter-Club Relations Committee. 


leader Hale 
Ollie Splichal, 


taken care of by song 


Rasey and accompanist, 


of Grand Island. 

R. L. Buchanan, immediate past 
lieutenant governor, Division VII, 
called the roll. Most of the clubs in 
Nebraska were represented. 

Fremont, Nebraska, had the privi- 
lege of helping build the York club. 
John Marsh, president of the Fremont 
club, brought greetings from the 


and helped everyone 
the exhilaration that 
successful club 


sponsoring club, 
to appreciate 
comes through 
soring. 

The presentation of gifts was an oc- 
casion of rededication to Kiwanis. The 
large American flag was the gift of the 
Fremont club and presented by Dr. 
William F. Rangeler, past president; 
while the large Canadian flag was given 
by the Grand Island club, presented by 
Judge E. G. Kroger. With the codpera- 
tion of the York Boy Scout Troop 173 
an inspiring presentation of the colors 
was made possible. The shield and 
plaque were the gifts of the Lincoln 
club, presented by Dr. F. W. Albrecht, 


spon- 


Those present were: Immediate Past Gover- 


Iowa; President R. A. Freeman, 


Division V, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Chairman Merle Jones of 

District Achievement Com- 
presented the bell and gavel, 

the Beatrice, Auburn, and 
Tecumseh clubs. In behalf of the 
Omaha club, Robert E. presi- 
dent, gave York Kiwanians a club ban- 
ner. The clubs of North Omaha, Dun- 
dee, and South Omaha contributed the 
road signs, with Dr. Francis Bean, past 
president Dundee club, and Jack Ward, 
president North Omaha club, making 
the presentations. John L. Middell of 
the York club accepted these valuable 
and useful gifts. 

Music by the University of Nebraska 
Trumpeteers added color and variety 
to a balanced program. Under the lead- 
ership of Charles B. Meshier, lieuten- 
ant governor, Division VI, the program 
approached rapidly to the presenta- 
tion of the charter by Governor F. W. 
Tomasek, its acceptance by R. A. 
Freeman, president of the York club, 
and the able address by Raymond M. 
Crossman, Omaha, past International 
president. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


gel perme President Ed- 
mund Arras of Columbus, Ohio, 
was porn Fa to the Kentucky-Tennes- 
see District to speak at several Kiwanis 
Rallies. He appeared at Lexington, 
Kentucky, at a luncheon of the club, 
April 9. The meeting was attended by 
about 150 members from Kiwanis clubs 
at Lexington, Jackson, Danville, Win- 
chester, Georgetown, Berea, Beattyville, 
Pikeville, Covington and Manchester 
Past President Arras’ address, 
“Thanks for the Buggy Ride” was en- 
thusiastically received. So many re- 
quests were made for it that the district 
Publicity Committee had it reproduced 
for circulation to those making calls 
for it. He also gave personal remi- 
niscences of his experience as Interna- 


president. 
Beatrice, 
mittee, 

gifts of 


Glass, 
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tional President in which the visitors 
were greatly interested. Charlie Jett, 
president of the Lexington club, with 
a group of Kiwanians, entertained Past 
President Arras with a tour of Blue 
Grass horse farms. 

The middle Tennessee rally held in 
Nashville, Tennessee, April 12, was 
attended by a large group of members 
from Nashville and neighboring cities. 
-ast International President Edmund 
F. Arras of Columbus, Ohio, was given 
a big welcome to Tennessee and he said, 
“Over a million activities by more than 
100,000 Kiwanians on the North Amer- 
ican Continent have been the contribu- 
tion to the immeasurable devotion of 
community service.” 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 
THE Twenty-fifth Anniversary rally 


of the western section of the On- 
tario-Quebec-Maritime District, held 
in Hamilton, Ontario, was attended by 
representatives from thirty-two clubs. 
More than four hundred Kiwanians and 
their wives were in attendance at the 
anniversary banquet, featured by 
presentation of the charter to the new- 
ly completed club of Hamilton East. 

The address of the evening was de- 
livered by International President Ben- 
nett O. Knudson, who was introduced 
by Past International President George 
H. Ross of Toronto. District Governor 
Walter P. Zeller delivered the address 
accompanying the presentation of the 
charter. Expressions of appreciation 
to the speaker were delivered by Fred 
G. McAlister, International Trustee. 
Governor Zeller was introduced by 
George M. Henry, Hamilton, lieutenant 
governor of the division in which the 
new club is located. The charter was 
accepted by Harry O. E. Braden, presi- 
dent of the new club at Hamilton East. 
A banner was presented the new club 
by Riverdale, Toronto, in addition to 
the presentations made at a special 
organization meeting last March. A 
guest of honor at the banquet was 
His Honor the Mayor of Hamilton, 


William Morrison, who made the guests 
welcome in a brief address. 

President Knudson in his address 
made reference to the long-standing 
amity between Canada and the United 
States. “‘The good will between us,” 
he said, “should be a cause of shame 
to the aggressor nations in Europe. We 
do not rely on armaments, and if we 
did I feel sure that such peaceful rela- 
tions would not exist. Armaments nev- 
er prevented wars when nations wanted 
war. The millions of people in the 
States will never permit anything— 
whether within or without—to change 
that relationship, and I feel sure that 
what is in the minds of citizens on my 
side of the border is what is in the 
minds of citizens on this side. That 
is what is meant by character in cit- 
izenship.” 

He congratulated the new Kiwanis 
Club of Hamilton East for being the 
first club to be built in the second 25 
years of Kiwanis history, and remarked 
that this formation was especially 
gratifying in view of the outbreak of 
war. <A formation which was indica- 
tive of the healthy progress being made 
by an organization which was devoted 
to the cause of good citizenship. 

Welcome to Kiwanians was extended 
by President J. C. Westaway of the 
Hamilton club. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

IVISIONAL Conferences are well 

under way and enthusiastic reports 
of splendid gatherings are coming into 
the district office. Division I held its con- 
ference at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
with a registration of Kiwanians repre- 
senting the eleven clubs of the division. 
International Trustee R. George Mc- 
Cuish and District Governor Jack B. 
Godfrey were also present. 

After a brief welcome by the chair- 
man, each of the clubs had a speaker to 
talk on a Kiwanis subject. At noon the 
delegates attended the luncheon meet- 
ing of the Vancouver club, which was 
held in the beautiful dining room of 
the new Hotel Vancouver, with Presi- 
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dent Les Martin presiding. The address 
was delivered by District Governor 
Jack Godfrey, who spoke on “Human 
Relationships.” The well known Van- 
couver Glee Club, directed by J. C. 
Welch, rendered several numbers which 
were greatly appreciated. 

A number of phases of club prob- 
lems were discussed during the con- 
ference. Past President Pat Croker of 
the North Vancouver club spoke on the 
subject of “Attendance—Its Import- 
ance and How to Obtain It.” “Clas- 
sification and Membership” was then 
discussed by Austin Curtis, the im- 
mediate past president of the Victoria 
club. The subject of “Vocational 
Guidance”? was very interestingly pre- 
sented by Kiwanian Milton Orphan of 
Bellingham. W. H. Morrow, a vice 
president of the Vancouver club and 
district chairman of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work Committee, spoke on this 
angle of welfare work, giving particu- 
lar attention to the Youth Movement 
now being actively sponsored by Ki- 
wanis International. 

The subject of “Committees and 
Their Importance” was handled most 
capably by Past District Governor Har- 
old Diggon. Past President Leo 
Sweeney of the Vancouver club dis- 
cussed “Inter-Club Relations.” Rev. 
Will Willan of New Westminister spoke 
on the “Support of Churches.” Other 
speakers included H. W. Reeder, past 
president of the Point Grey-Vancouver 
club, who handled the subject ‘Ki- 
wanis Education—lIts Value to Smaller 
Clubs.” Program planning in all its 
phases was then presented by President 
L. J. Martin of the Vancouver club. 
“Objectives and Their Necessity in 
Club Life’? was discussed in a most 
comprehensive manner by former 
Lieutenant Governor Walter M. Walk- 
er of Victoria. 

A full attendance and a thorough 
discussion of common problems made 
the event more than worth while, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Charles T. Hamilton 
reported. 


On April 5 Division II Kiwanians as- 








Two hundred managers of Sears Roebuck stores, all Kiwanians, part of the group attending a managers’ convention, held a special a - in the Tower 
a 


Room of the Stevens Hotel. George C. Rowe of Gadsden, Alabama, a lieutenant governor in that Kiwanis district, was chairman. Nat 


niel Leverone 


was speaker of the day. President Walter Rodine of the Chicago club welcomed the visitors and Kiwanian Al Heilman, pianist for the Chicago club 


handled the instrumental end of the music. 


George W. Kimball of the Chicago club acted as song leader. 
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sembled in Bremerton at the Enetai 
Inn for a luncheon meeting. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five members were 
present and heard a most interesting 
talk by Professor Botzer, Assistant 
Dean of Men at the University of 
Washington and a member of the 
Seattle Kiwanis club. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Z. E. Briggs had charge of the 
meeting. 

The conference session opened at 
2:00 p.m. and adjourned at 4:50 in 
order that those attending from Seattle 
and across the Sound might catch the 
5:10 boat for the return trip. All 
clubs of the division were represented 
and during the afternoon session each 
president was called upon to outline 
briefly the problems of his club. After 
each speaker the meeting was thrown 
open for discussion, and valuable sug- 
gestions were brought out. 

The Tacoma club was host to nine 
clubs of Division III, who gathered 
for the noon luncheon at the Lake- 
wood Community Center on Wednes- 
day, April 3. The conference session 
opened at 2:00 p.m. with remarks by 
Lieutenant Governor Frank Taylor, 
who had charge of the meeting. One 
feature of the afternoon was a round 
table discussion with former Lieuten- 
ant Governor Wilbur E. Daniel of the 
Buckley club acting as chairman. The 
subjects discussed were: “Program” 
by Max Lakin; “Attendance and Re- 
ception” by Hiram E. Spear, past presi- 
dent of the Auburn club and now a 
member of the Puyallup club; “Inter- 
Club Relations” by Herb Schreiber, 
district chairman on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions, and “Achievement Reports” by 


A. L. Lee, former lieutenant governor 
and chairman of the district Commit- 
tee on Achievement Reports. The sub- 
jects were all presented in a most 
interesting manner and the open dis- 
cussion in connection with these topics 
brought out information that will be 
of much value in future operations. 

The Hon. Fred Remann of the Ta- 
coma Club spoke on “Kiwanis and 
Youth” and the Rev. Archie Sidders, 
Rector of Christ Church, spoke on 
“Church and Kiwanis.” The On-to- 
Spokane and On-to-Minneapolis com- 
mittees were ably represented by Wm. 
D. Lyness, former lieutenant gover- 
nor, and District Governor Jack God- 
frey closed the meeting with a few 
remarks. 

The South Tacoma club moved its 
weekly meeting to Lakewood to act as 
host for the evening, Everett Jensen, 
president of the South Tacoma club, 
gave the welcoming speech and the 
principal address of the evening was 
delivered by Governor Godfrey. 

Increased interest in the Internation- 
al Convention, to be held in June, is 
being shown according to District 
Chairman Norman J. Heuchan of the 
On-to-Minneapolis Committee. Indi- 
cations are that a large group of Pa- 
cific-Northwest members will be housed 
together at the Curtis Hotel, which 
will be their headquarters. 

District Secretary Harold C. Jones 
has made St. Vincent’s Hospital, Port- 
land, Oregon, his headquarters for the 
last three weeks and will be there for 
some time yet. He is convalescing 
satisfactorily from a major operation. 
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HE inter-club fellowship dinner of 

Division I was held April 17. North- 
town was host to the other ten clubs 
in the district—Waukegan, Lake For- 
est, Highland Park, Ravinia, Evanston, 
Rogers Park, North Shore, North Cen- 
tral, Lakeview, Lincoln Park and Rav- 
enswood. 

The Lake Forest club won the at- 
tendance cup given by Northtown. This 
club traveled the farthest and had a 
54 per cent attendance. The cup will 
pass each year to the club having the 
greatest attendance. 

Each club presented a skit. North 
Shore won the stunt award cup. Prof. 
E. Abernethy, choir leader of the Peo- 
ples Church, and his chorus, who rep- 
resented North Shore, did a good piece 
of work. Lincoln Park club brought a 
boy orchestra with homemade instru- 
ments. Lake Forest had a dancing 
chorus composed of the members of the 
club. 

Walter Hollensteiner, president of 
the host club, presided and did a good 
job introducing the various guests and 
prominent members. Among. those 
present were District Governor Harold 
Batchelor, Lieutenant Governor Frank 
Kester, District Secretary Howard 
Buescher, and Walter Foraker, chair- 
man of On-to-Minneapolis Committee. 

General John V. Clinnin was the 
speaker of the evening and gave the 
200 who attended some worth-while 
facts concerning conditions in the 
United States. 


Observe United States-Canada Good Will Week 


States and Canada have come evi- 

dences of a serious observance of 
United States-Canada Good Will Week, 
April 28 to May 4. There have been 
speakers from Canada featuring pro- 
grams in the United States and repre- 
sentatives of United States clubs doing 
a like service in Canada. 

Down in Moberly, Missouri, the chair- 
man of the International Committee on 
Publicity secured from District Gover- 
nor Walter Zeller of Montreal in the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District, a 
phonograph record of an address, greet- 
ing and some supporting music, includ- 
ing “God Save the King,” and “O Cana- 
da.” Significantly the famous March of 
Time feature was released to motion 
pictures during United States-Canada 
Good Will Week and presented in pic- 
tured detail the work of Canada in 
preparation for war and participation 
in the program of the Allies. Many 
scenes with Kiwanis history and back- 
ground were recognized by Kiwanians 
in motion picture audiences on both 
sides of the border. 

Two splendid messages from leaders 


F ses all sections of the United 


of the two great nations involved in the 
program were received in time to dis- 
tribute and make available for reading 
before clubs. 

From the Temporary White House at 
Warm Springs, Georgia, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt wrote over his 
signature: 

“It gives me great pleasure to send 
hearty greetings to all who participate 
in United States-Canada Good Will 
Week with best wishes that the observ- 
ance may further cement the amicable 
relations that have always existed be- 
tween our two nations.” 

From Ottawa, Ontario, Capital City 
of Canada, the Prime Minister W. L. 
MacKenzie King sent the following mes- 
sage: 

“For a number of years the Kiwanis 
clubs of the United States and Canada 
have set aside a week which is observed 
on both sides of our common border as 
Canada-United States Good Will Week. 
In more than two thousand clubs 
throughout both countries, special 
thought and attention are given to that 
solid and mutual basis of understanding 
which has existed for now more than 


one hundred years, and which traces its 
real inception from the formulation, on 
April the 28th, 1817, of the Rush-Bagot 
Agreement. I am happy to add a word 
of commendation to Kiwanis Interna- 
tional for its thought in honouring so 
significant an anniversary. 

“Tt is not without interest in the pres- 
ent disturbed condition of so many parts 
of the world, to recollect the vindication 
which the history of our joint relations 
has afforded of the trust and confidence 
reposed in the simple agreement known 
by the names of the two representatives 
who concluded it. The British Minister 
to Washington, Sir Charles Bagot, some 
twenty-five years later became Governor 
General of Canada, where he was inti- 
mately concerned with the working out 
of the idea of responsible government. 
Mr. Richard Rush, the Acting Secretary 
of State in the Cabinet of President 
James Monroe, subsequently became 
United States Minister to the Court of 
St. James. Writing at a moment when 
the relations between the British and 
American peoples were steadily becom- 
ing more cordial, though before the fed- 

(Turn to page 388) 
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BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 
By GLADWIN H. LEWIS 


Member of Committee 


HERE are two sure signs of spring, 

the song of the robin and the gather- 
ing of boys on every corner for the en- 
ticing sport of marble shooting. Spring 
is in the air. Every Kiwanis club should 
be alert to activities for the normal boy 
and girl during the spring months and 
make plans for the summer period 
ahead. 


How About a Marble Tournament? 

Why not harness the energies of boys 
and girls during the next several months 
by staging a Kiwanis-sponsored marble 
tournament? A certain club is sponsor- 
ing a tournament divided into Class A 
which consists of boys and girls from 
ages 10 to 14 inclusive and Class B 
which includes boys and girls from ages 
7 to 9 inclusive. Hold an elimination 
contest in each of the public or parochial 
schools in your city; then hold an elim- 
ination contest among these champions. 
Make proper awards to the winners. 
Marbles, sweater shields, medals, and a 
beautiful trophy to the grand champion 
might be secured by writing to Berry 
Pink, director of the National Marble 
King Tournament, New York City. 
Don’t miss this opportunity. 


Encourage Leadership 

This is the time of year when boys 
and girls of high school age are ap- 
proaching their peak in music, speech, 
and other achievements. Why not en- 
courage them by inviting their singers, 
players, declaimers, and orators to ap- 
pear before your club? Isn’t this the 
logical time of year to make your award 
to the outstanding student, to the boy 
or girl who has overcome the greatest 
obstacles by his own persistence and 
initiative or to the youth who has made 
the greatest contribution to his high 
school life through character and good 
citizenship? This would be an oppor- 
tune time to start a student loan fund or 
to make a university scholarship avail- 
able to worthy students. 


Children at Play 


Are your summer plans for play- 
ground recreation and protection of 
your rosy-cheeked children ready? Are 
your bathing beaches properly patroled 
by life saving guards? Have you ar- 
ranged for proper protection of your 
children at hazardous crossing and dan- 


gerous intersections? Now is the time 


to start! 
Children and Their Hobbies 


Now is the ideal time to stage a 
model airplane contest or arrange for 
a model yacht contest. The club Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls Work might 
well contact the Committee on Agri- 
culture in regard to planning an 
Achievement Day for 4-H Club mem- 
bers. This is a very worth while activity. 


Children and the Out-of-Doors 


Normal boys and girls can be helped 
by camp experience as well as under- 
privileged children. Some of these boys 
and girls may need a little financial 
assistance, but do not need all their 
expenses paid, as in the case of under- 
privileged children. The club commit- 
tee might well assist such boys and girls 
to earn something to help defray the 
cost of camp privileges through part- 
time work furnished by Kiwanians or 
others. Encouragement of flower and 
vegetable gardens with proper incen- 
tives furnished by Kiwanis may mean 
changing unsightly grounds into a thing 
of beauty and unfruitful lives into ob- 
jective purposes. 





MUSIC 
By HOWELL M. WHITAKER 


Chairman of Committee 


N previous bulletins this year your 

Committee on Music has asked indi- 
vidual clubs and district organizations 
to sponsor entertainment features to the 
Kiwanis International Convention, June 
16 to 20, in Minneapolis. There have 
been some wonderful musical programs 
at our International conventions in the 
past and considering the fact that this 
is our Twenty-fifth Birthday Celebra- 
tion, we want this to be the best con- 
vention ever. 

Certainly there is a wonderful benefit 
to be derived by individual clubs or dis- 
tricts in feeling that they have a definite 
part in the entertainment program of 
the International convention. It is a 
fine stimulant to all convention visitors 
and delegates, as well as an inspiration, 
if there can be a constant flow of music 
and entertainment intermingled with 
the more serious business sessions. 

To date we have received some very 
splendid responses from clubs and dis- 
tricts throughout Kiwanis International 


with various types of entertainment. 
Let’s see that your district or club re- 
ceives the recognition it is due as a part 
of our wonderful organization by spon- 
soring some good entertainment feature 
at our twenty-fifth annual convention. 

Mr. Club President, District Gover- 
nor, or District Music Chairman, if you 
have not already done so, please give 
this matter some serious thought as 
time is fleeting, having in mind that 
there is no fund available through In- 
ternational for this purpose. All talent 
must be sponsored by clubs or groups of 
clubs or districts. 

We have one definite idea in mind 
this year and that is to make definite 
assignment everywhere possible in ad- 
vance for all, or most, of the visiting 
Kiwanis talent. This is to assure those 
clubs or districts sponsoring this talent 
that it will receive proper recognition 
and opportunity to represent its sponsor 
properly. This can only be done if we 
have definite information in advance of 
convention date. 

One important feature I should like 
to stress is the necessity for having in 
our files gloss print pictures of all en- 
tertainment groups or artists to assure 
them proper publicity at the convention 
and afterwards in The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. Please send these at the earliest 
possible date. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR 
UNITED STATES 


By C. HAROLD HIPPLER 
Chairman of Committee 


EVER has Kiwanis, through its 

Committees on Public Affairs, had 
a greater opportunity to meet the chal- 
lenge to democracy and our constitu- 
tional and representative form of gov- 
ernment. We built our program this 
year around the administrative theme 
of Kiwanis—‘“‘Citizenship Responsibility 
—the Price of Liberty.” Its success or 
failure depends upon you. 

Public affairs of every community 
are many and varied. You have your 
local problems. Our program does not 
purport to be all-embracing. But it does 
single out and stress those public needs 
of our national life which might be 
classed as emergencies and we earnestly 
urge you to incorporate these objectives 
in a program of vigorous and aggressive 
participation in public affairs that will 

(Turn to page 386) 















Ocean City, New Jersey. 
Now an Athletic Center 


Through the efforts of the Kiwanis 
club, Ocean City has been developed 
as a swimming center for the last five 


year In the past year it has also en- 
tered the spotlight as the mecca of 
track and field stars from nearby 
states. This is largely due to the excel- 
lent facilities of the new municipal 


Recreation Center, which was planned, 
sponsored and made a reality by the 
activity of the club. 

The Amateur Athletic Union of the 
United States has awarded Ocean City 
one of its choicest track carnivals, the 
1940 National Women’s Track and 
Field Championships to be held July 6 
at the Recreation Center. The Men’s 
Senior Outdoor Middle Atlantic Asso- 
ciation Track and Field Championships 
of 17 events will be held. The sixth an- 
nual swimming carnival of the Ocean 
City club will be held in the Flanders 
pools. This will include the Middle At- 
lantic Association A.A.U, championship 
events for both men and women, also 
junior events for boys and girls under 
12 years of age. 


Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, 
Well Fingerprinted 

The annual Home Show sponsored 
by the Beaver Dam club had the com- 
plete codperation of many commercial 
exhibitors. 
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A fingerprinting project was spon- 
sored by the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the club, and with the help 
and coéperation of the local police de- 
partment, the club registered many 
prints with the FBI in Washington. 

It was pointed out by the FBI 
Agency that the identification method 
enables a quicker and more accurate 
check to be made on persons suspected 
of crime and also helps to check iden- 
tities of accident victims where no 
other means is available. 

J. Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI 
Agency, in a recent speech, explained 
that at the present time the files at 
Washington contain more than seven 
million fingerprint He 
stated that last year alone a total of 
1,382,666 filed, mainly 
through the codperation of the various 
committees working throughout the 
country on the civilian fingerprinting 


index cards. 


cards were 


project. 

William Wegner, general chairman 
of the Home Show, stated that this 
project attracted many residents. The 


committee is now going to carry out 
this program in high school and grade 
schools in the city and rural districts. 

When the equipment is not being 
used by the committee members in 
their work, it is cared fer at the City 
Hall by the police department. Al- 
though the department is not working 
with the committee in the program out- 


lined, they are very sympathetic to 
the work being done. Mayor Clarence 
J. Keller, City Attorney Claude McCa- 
ble and President of City Council Jesse 
Canniff, are members of the club. Mr. 
Keller and Mr. Canniff being past presi- 
dents. 

The money raised by the Home Show 
is for under-privileged child work. 


Alliance, Ohio, Holds An 
Unusual 100 Per Cent Meeting 


The Kiwanis Club of Alliance, Ohio, 
registered the first 100 per cent atten- 
dance in its history at Easter time and 
the circumstances were sufficiently un- 
usual to warrant special mention at 
this time. The club of 107 members 
held a jollification meeting in celebra- 
tion of the 100 per cent The 
club assembled at the Woman’s Club, 
its usual meeting place at 6:30 a.m. 
for an Easter Sunrise breakfast. Nine- 
ty-six members and seven guests were 
present. At noon, the same day at the 
regular place and hour for the regular 


record. 


weekly luncheon a round table was 
conducted in accordance with the In- 
ternational rules on attendance, and 


six members of the club made up their 
attendance. Tuesday noon following 
the remaining five members drove to 
Canton, attended the regular meeting 
there and gave their club 100 per 
cent. Kiwanian Russ Humbert, Akron 
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Recreation Center sponsored by Kiwanis Club of Ocean City, New Jersey, the whole year ’round. The concrete courts are flooded in winter for ice skating. 
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Pocatello, Idaho, Boy Scouts under auspices of the Pocatello Kiwanis club plant trees in City Creek 


Canyon. Left to right in foreground: D. 


Roberts, council executive; Scouts Robert Owens and 


Calvin McKinley and Lynn Weller, Kiwanis club tree planting committee chairman. 


churchman, got up at daylight to give 
the address of the morning at the sun- 
rise services. Secretary Paul W. Reed, 
delivered a beautiful report, “A Medi- 
tation,” to the meeting and added sub- 
stantially to this very pleasant occa- 
sion. There was special music. All in 
all it was a meeting long to be remem- 
bered by those who participated. 


Pocatello, Idaho, 
Boy Scouts Plant Trees 

Armed with shovels and gunny sacks 
and lots of enthusiasm, nearly 300 
scouts of the Pocatello district turned 
out for the fifth annual tree-planting 
program sponsored by the club. Dur- 
ing the day they planted nearly 6000 
honey locust, Russian olive, Siberian 
maple and green ash seedlings in City 
Creek Canyon. 

“The plantings raised to 20,000 the 
number of trees the two organizations 
have set out on City Creek canyon 
since inauguration of the project,’ re- 
ported Lynn Weller, chairman of club 
Tree Planting Committee. 

The site selected is in one of the 
areas included several years ago in the 
mammoth furrowing project undertak- 
en by C.C.C. camps as flood and ero- 
sion control measures. The tree plant- 
ings will be valuable aid in curbing 
soil leaching and in protecting the city 
from the danger of floods. 

Awards will be made to the scout 
troops having the highest percentage 
of troop members on hand, and to the 
troops which set out the most trees. 

Luncheon was served at the tree 
planting site by the Kiwanis club, with 
over 25 members participating. 

W. P. Havenor, district scout chair- 
man, W. L. Robbins, scout commis- 
sioner and D. L. Roberts, Tendoy coun- 
cil executive, assisted by troop leaders, 
actively directed the plantings. 


Newman, Illinois, 
Presents Grand Show 

The Kiwanis Club of Newman pre- 
sented their annual minstrel show, on 
two evenings, and large audiences 
greeted them at both performances. 
The entertainment was given in the 
large gymnasium of the grade school. 
It is conservatively estimated that a 
total of over 800 people attended the 
show. 

The cast was composed of members 


of the club and each Kiwanian did 
himself proud. 
The musical numbers were excel- 


lent and the choruses were peppy and 
well presented. 

The show was under the general di- 
rection of Harry Baxter. Musical se- 
lections and training of the vocalists 
were under the supervision of Charles 
C. Burgett and Mrs. Harvey Winkler, 
accompanist. 

The committee in charge of the 
speaking parts of the show was com- 
posed of W. C. Booton, chairman; 
H. I. Conn and E. J. Lyon. Every 
person on the committees cheerfully 
gave of his time in making this show 
“click” as it did. 

A 12-page program, giving the cast 
of characters, and musical selections, 
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was made possible by the liberal pat- 
ronage of concerns of Newman. The 
advertising in the program was sold 
by a committee composed of E. G. 
Schweizer, chairman; Mack Hollowell 
and Boyd O. Bane. The unusually 
clever decorations of the stage and 
its settings were the handiwork of 
Lowell Smith and Matt Davis. 

Edgar Morrow, treasurer of the 
club, was the interlocutor, and guided 
the destinies of the members of the 
cast in their respective parts. The fun 
makers of the evening were: Frank 
Marshall, Glenn Cutsinger, George 
Barr, Richard Long, H. I. Conn, Elmer 
Lyon, W. C. Booton, Arthur Parr, 
Charles C. Burgett, W. L. Hagebush, 
H. B. Smith, Harry Purdue, E. L. 
Tackitt, Harry Baxter, Roscoe Corn- 
well, John Pollock, John R. Goodson, 
Matt Davis, Lowell Smith, Joe Maze 
and Boyd O. Bane. 

Receipts of this show were $351.50 
which will be used in Boys and Girls 
Work. 


Hollywood, Florida, 
Uses Vitamin “H” 


More than six hundred coconuts, 
shells, husks and everything else, were 
given by Hollywood, Florida, Kiwan- 
ians to their winter visitors. These 
visitors, attending Hollywood club lun- 
cheons were favored with the gifts and 
every effort was made to make them 
feel at home, the use of Vitamin ‘‘H,”’ 
being especially noticeable. Vitamin 
“H,” according to the Hollywood for- 
mula, is the vitamin of hospitality. The 
coconuts made a real hit. Hollywood 
did not, however, give directions for 
opening the coconuts and the stranger 
to this particular fruit taxes his in- 
ventive powers to figure out some way 
of opening up the South Florida con- 
fetti. The plan is credited by the 
Hollywood press to Past President C. 
P. Hammerstein. 


Portsmouth, Ohio, Stages 
Lively Valentine Party 

The Kiwanis Club of Portsmouth, 
Ohio staged a “‘Helza Poppin”? show as 
a special feature of its annual valen- 
tine party. 

Each year Kiwanians entertain their 
ladies at a Valentine party, and this 
year’s affair, a banquet, was followed 
by stunts prepared by members of the 
entertainment committee including Dr. 
O. D. Tatje, chairman, who also acted 





Cast of Kiwanis Kapers, given by Kiwanis Club of Caldwell-West Essex, New Jersey, for the benefit 
of their Charity Fund. 
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as master of ceremonies, C. G. Linham, 
Dr. Ormsby Keselring, C. Carl May, 
Karl N. Carter, Chauncy W. Baughn 
and Charles Baker. 

A huve lace-edged valentine on the 
stage formed the background for the 
orchestra which provided gay tunes for 


Kiwanians and their guests. 
Clever skits in which the various 
club member took part kept their 


guests in a gay mood from the time of 
their arrival until after the show was 
over. 


McAllen, Texas, 
Builds Men of Tomorrow 

Realizing the importance of develop- 
ing “‘by precept and example, a more 
intelligent, aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship,” the Kiwanis Club of Mc- 
Allen, voted to sponsor a scout troop. 
The troop committee was appointed, a 
scout master selected and with eight 
boys the troop was chartered in August 
1938. One of the outstanding policies 
of the troop was that each boy had 
assigned to him a Kiwanian who 
known as this boy’s “big brother,” the 
result of this idea has been a solid 
backing for the troop by the club mem- 
bership in all of its projects. In prac- 
tically every case the “big brother,’’ 
has been the ideal, the guiding hand, 
the friend in need to the scout. 

On February 9, in celebration of the 
30th Anniversary of Scouting in Amer- 
ica, a District Court of Honor was held. 
At this court three of the charter mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis sponsored troop 
received the rank of Eagle Scout. One 
of the boys receiving the Eagle rank 
was the youngest Eagle in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley Council. 

In further recognition of Boy Scout 
Week, seventeen “big brothers’ and 
twenty scouts observed the 12th Scout 
Law, “A Scout is Reverent,” by attend- 
ing church in a body. 

Kiwanians helping to build scouting 
in this community are: Angus McLeod, 
Secretary H. W. Wallace, Jr., Second 
Vice-President George E. Linn, James 


was 
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Audiometer presented by Kiwanis Club of Waukesha, Wisconsin, 


to Board of Education. Left to 


right standing: Vernon A. Utzinger, professor of speech, Russell F. Lewis, Supt. of Schools and Dr. 


Earl Doyle, member of Waukesha club. 


Seated: Madeline Shane, student, Lincoln Jr. High School 


and Susan W. Normann, R. N., Director of Student Health, Waukesha City Schools. 


Collier, S. S. Crow, Joe Thomas, 
Adolph Westerman, Paul Hallock, L. 
W. Ely, and C. W. Moores, Jr. 

The club is sponsoring the Council- 
wide Scout Camporee. This event is 
under the direction of the Committee on 
Boys and Girls Work headed by John 
Boeye. The club, although sponsoring 
one unit, is outstanding in the commu- 
nity as backers of the scouting program 
for the entire district and council. 


Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
Hears Interesting Report 

The Kiwanis club saw evidence of 
another important advance in educa- 
tion in Waukesha, when a demona- 
stration was given by Miss Sue Nor- 
mann, health supervisor, of a device 
which tests the hearing of school pu- 
pils. This machine, the audiometer, 
can detect defective hearing in the 
child, and thus flash a danger signal 
to the parent before it is too late. 

Undoubtedly, in the past, many an 
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Kiwanians of McAllen, Texas, are proud of their Boy Scout Troop. Standing left to right: President 
Kenneth L. Alley, Ist Vice-President Clyde Hollon, Directors Paul Hallock, and Bill Whalen, 2nd 


Vice-President George E. Linn (Scoutmaster), Imm 


ediate Past President H. H. Hensley, Director W. 


W. Simons, Troop Committee Chairman Joe P. Thomas, Director Charles Ferguson, Committeeman 


Ely. 


otherwise capable child has floundered 
in his classroom because he could not 
hear what was going on. He would 
probably appear slow and inattentive, 
and the teacher would have no choice 
but to mark him accordingly. With 
an audiometer ready to test the ears 
of every child, such an unfair and un- 
fortunate grading as this would be im- 
possible. 

Appropriately, this public demon- 
stration was given before the club, the 
group which donated it to the school 
system. The device disclosed that only 
eight per cent of Waukesha’s children 
suffer from bad hearing. 

To any indictment charging busi- 
nessmen with lack of consideration or 
lack of foresight for education, Wau- 
kesha may plead “not guilty.” 


Niagara Falls, New York, 
Program With Hi-Y Club 

Niagara Falls Kiwanians attended a 
meeting of Alpha Delta Hi-Y chapter 
and members of the high school organ- 
ization were present at a regular Ki- 
wanis luncheon as a change-about ses- 
sion was held. 

It was the Hi-Y members who were 
in the driver’s seat as President Wil- 
liam Smith of the Kiwanis club, and 
his other officers were displaced tem- 
porarily in order that Kiwanian Len 
E. Stacy, a past president, could be 
inducted the first honorary Hi-Y 
member in Niagara Falls. 

The Hi-Y is definitely a religious 
organization, with a religious back- 
ground and religious aims. The high 
standards of Christian character ad- 
vocated in this organization make it a 
practical field in fine living, as was 
explained by Tyler Bishop, president 
of the Alpha Delta chapter. 

There are six Hi-Y clubs in Niagara 
Falls and about 120 members. Explan- 
ation of the four planks, Clean Speech, 
Clean Scholarship, Clean Athletics and 
Clean Living, was explained to the club 
by Donald Dimond. To these funda- 
mentals Mr. Stacy subscribed. 
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4-H boys who received A-1 seed corn and — seed from Laurel, Mississippi, club. Extreme right 
i 


is F. L. Amsler, president of Laurel club, to 


s right is C. G. Wallace, County Agriculture Agent who 


is chairman of Agriculture Committee. Extreme left (wearing coat and glasses) is R. K. Booth, local 
manager of South Mississippi Fair and member of Agriculture Committee. Extreme left without coat 
is 4-H boys club worker, W. E. Jones. 


Howard Bunting, the chapter ad- 
viser, was introduced by Stanley 
Georgia, Kiwanis program chairman, 
and he introduced the young men who 
presented the program. 


West Palm Beach, Florida, 
Holds Annual Show 

The West Palm Beach club has spon- 
sored its 15th Under-Privileged Child 
Benefit. Kiwanian C. W. Carroll, 
chairman for these fifteen shows, Ar- 
thur Hammerstein and Sam H. Har- 
ris, noted theatrical producers, active 
in the production of this benefit pre- 
sented the show at the Paramount 
Theater in Palm Beach before a ca- 
pacity throng of socialites and ce- 
lebrities. 

This audience, the largest to wit- 
ness this show since 1929, was gen- 
erous in its applause of the numerous 
stars of the stage, screen and radio. 

The proceeds of this benefit furnish 
the West Palm Beach club with the 
finances to operate and maintain its 
surgical, medical and dental clinics 
for Palm Beach County. No other 
funds are available except those that 
are obtained from each year’s benefit. 
In the 17 years since the club began 
its service for the under-privileged 
children of the county, total opera- 
tions and treatments in its medical 
clinics have reached 7,601. In the 
eye, ear and nose clinics total oper- 
ations and treatments have been 8,795 
and in the dental clinics total fillings, 
extractions and treatments have been 
232,812. 

In addition the club maintains a 
ward for school children at the dental 
clinic to take care of emergency and 
accident cases. It also maintains a fully 
equipped emergency ward in connec- 
tion with the negro schools in West 
Palm Beach to be used for instruction 
in hygiene as well as for emergency 
and accident cases. 

According to Mr. Hammerstein, the 
Annual Kiwanis’ Benefit sponsored 
by the West Palm Beach club is the 
second oldest annual benefit in the 
nation, 


Toronto, Ohio, 
Presents Concert 

The Weirton Steel chorus was pre- 
sented by the Under-Privileged Com- 
mittee and all proceeds derived from 
the event will help to assure less fortu- 
nate children, milk, medical attention, 
and the privilege of enjoying camp 
life and sunshine in an effort to restore 
them to natural health. 

Toronto is very fortunate in having 
a camp site located within beautiful 
hills, and in order to provide perpetual 
‘are and supervision this camp was 
entrusted to the Kiwanis Club of Tor- 
onto. 


Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, 
Asks For Clean Literature 

As part of its program to prevent 
the dissemination of obscene literature 
Rev. Father J. Edward Istocin, chair- 
man of the club’s Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs and leader of the ‘Clean 
Literature” drive, says that lewd maga- 
zines, aS was the case with indecent 
motion pictures, can best be put out 
of existence by attacking them at the 
source. To that end he has asked club 
members to write their senators and 
congressmen, urging them to support 
legislation which will help to prevent 
the distribution of un- 
clean literature. 

Canada finds it neces- 
sary to ban more than a 
hundred periodicals origi- 
nating in this. country, 
which are carried through 
the United States mails. 
Far off Australia has 
taken the same action. 

Joseph A. Fryne, chair- 
man of the Child Welfare 
Committee of South Or- 
ange, New Jersey, writing 
for a bulletin of the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Com- 
mittee, blames the grow- 
ing criminality among 
youths in the United 


States chiefly on the in- Hero Award to 
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The Kiwanis Committee on Public 
Affairs is composed of Father Istocin, 
chairman, Burgess Harry L. Cook, 
Kenneth Weirich, Howard Templeton 
and Paden Hisom., 


Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
Observes Brotherhood Week 


For the fourth time the Lake Charles 
Kiwanis club sponsored United Broth- 
erhood services which were held this 
year in the Central School Auditorium. 
These meetings have always been held 
during National Brotherhood Week in 
cooperation with the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation. 

The speakers represented Protestant, 
Jewish and Catholic religions and were 
secured by the club from Houston, 
Texas. 

Opening prayer and benediction were 
pronounced by ministers of Lake 
Charles and music was supplied by the 
school orchestra and A Capella Choir. 

The attendance has shown a steady 
increase for each of the four years, 
reaching a peak this year. The Lake 
Charles Kiwanis club was particularly 
active in the program this year, which 
was handled by a special committee in 
cooperation with the Publicity, Support 
of the Churches, Program, Attendance, 
Inter-Club Relations, Kiwanis Educa- 
tion and House Committees. In this 
way the active support of the entire 
membership was enlisted. 

This annual program in the interest 
of religious tolerance because of the 
interest of the members of the club in 
the work and the commendation of the 
entire community, has developed into 
one of the outstanding activities of the 
Lake Charles club. 


Geneva, New York, 
Holds Successful Exposition 
For the second consecutive year the 
Kiwanis Club of Geneva presented the 
Merchants’ and Industrial Exposition. 
The show was truly an exhibition 
participated in by merchants, industry 
and the general public, while the club 
acted as a coordinating factor to bring 
these three groups together and there- 
by promote better feelings and a more 
complete understanding between them. 





Kiwanis Club of Hammonton, New ce Pee ogy Carnegie 
se Le 


“Saver of Seven Live t: Dr. Russell R. 


decent literature which is Rubba, president of club; center, Jack Vaughn, receiver of 


now so prevalent. 


award, and Thomas L. Husselton, lieutenant governor of New 


Jersey District. 





mash hit drawing well 
10,000 patrons and this year the 
used the vernacular, “really 
going to town.” 

More room for the attending throngs 
was provided, booths and more 
displays were arranged. The 
the Exposition this year 
was treated to many animated displays, 


proved a 
ove! 


exhibitot 


more 
elaborate 


observer at 


vivid color effects, shows both enter- 
taining and unique. 

In addition to the displays there 
were stage programs, changing each 
evening. On the opening evening, a 
Style Show was presented and live 
models paraded every kind of daytime 
and evening wear. Other feature at- 
tractions were an entirely new and 


different Kiwanis Kwiz and a Beauty 
Contest. 

Merchants, industry and the Kiwanis 
club worked long and arduously to 
make this year’s exposition bigger, 
better, more gayly colored, more 
gorgeous and a more luxurious show 


than last year’s effort. 


Scottsbluff, Nebraska, 
Aids in Boys and Girls Work 

More than 100 Scottsbluff youths 
are set for a summer crammed with 
baseball activity after enrolling in Ki- 
Legion baseball clubs. 


wanis-American 

Boys ranging in age from 7 to 15 
are enrolled in Junior International, 
American and National leagues, which 
are ponsored by the Scottsbluff club. 
Diamond aspirants from 15 to 17 are 
ent to American Legion camps. Amer- 
ican league clubs opened coaching 
chools and National and International 
leaguers gathered fo1 weekly training. 

Ata club meeting, member watched 


demonstrations of aid for youth. Judge 
C, O. Lyda, chairman of Committee on 
Education, reviewed work with under- 
privileged boys and girls. E. H. Plaster, 


the club’s baseball “‘dean”’ led his dia- 


mond boys in song and then intro- 
duced them. 

Members of the two Boy Scout 
troops sponsored by the club were 


present. They were introduced by Dr. 
Paul Q. Baker who praised the work 
of Wesley Matthews and Frank Prawl, 
Scoutmasters. 


In a skit prepared by B. C. Booth, 


chairman of the Boys and Girls Com- 
mittee, three school children explained 
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Brotherhood Week was observed by the Kiwanis Club of Lake Charles, Louisiana, as part of its pro- 
gram of religious tolerance. 


the club’s model aircraft, doll show 
and swimming instruction program. 


Bronx New York 
Concentrates on Teeth 

As part of its welfare program, the 
Bronx Kiwanis club has undertaken to 
provide dental care for under-privi- 
leged children. An initial sum of money 
was appropriated and the results of 
the work accomplished with this sum 
is to be used as a basis for further ap- 
propriations. 

Through the efforts of John W. 
Neary, president of the club, William 


M. Griffin, chairman of the Child Wel- 
fare Committee, and the assistance of 
Doctors William J. Breslow and Vin- 


cent L. O’Reilly, dental care for eleven 
children was provided last month, at a 
total The extremely 
low cost is due to the codperation which 
the committee received from the Bronx 
Tuberculosis and Health and 
the various hospital clinics. 

The beneficial results are not limited 
to alleviation of pain, since by prop- 
erly taking care of their mouths, the 
general health of the children is im 
proved. 


cost of $53.80. 


pociety 


Easter Sunrise Service at 
Farmer City, Illinois 

An Easter Sunrise Service was spon- 
sored by the club on Easter Sunday. 
This project was started four years ago 
with the help of the ministers in 
Farmer City and the surrounding com- 


munity. Wonderful codperation has 
been secured and this year more than 
three hundred people attended this 
early morning service. 
Chester, Pennsylvania, 
Sponsors Tournament 

This year marked the eighteenth 
annual Kiwanis Basketball Tourna- 


ment of the Chester club, participated 
in by teams from twenty high schools. 
An eight-nights playing period allowed 
the club to crowd more fans in to 
watch the exciting competition. 

The funds realized from this annual 
court exhibition go to a most worthy 
cause. When the idea was first 
nated to bring these schoolboy teams 
together in an annual county cham- 
pionship program the club formulated 
clinic. This movement has 
abled the club to care for hundreds of 


origi- 


an eye en- 


worthy cases who need operations, 
glasses and other care. Through this 
the club has built one of the finest 


clinics of its kind in the east. Chair- 
man Lou Kapelski announced that a 
record of season tickets were sold. 


Irvine-Ravenna, Kentucky, 
Works for Under-Privileged 

The Irvine-Ravenna club has become 
identified with the community activities 
to such an extent that it sponsors plays 
and dramatics among the high school 
students of the community for raising 
funds for under-privileged groups. It 
reaches out for the cultural activities 











The Salisbury, Maryland, club's chief objective is 


the Boy Builders Club, a group of worthy boys of the city. 


a good time. 


Here they are guests of the club and having 
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The Kiwanis Club of Monrovia, California, is sponsoring dental clinic for children of elementary 

schools. Left to right: Mrs. Q’Connor, school nurse; Dr. McCann, dentist; Mrs. Carl F. Knudson, 

P.T.A. Council; Dr. James P. Bowers, lieutenant governor; Dwight M. Lydell, president of club, and 
Arthur Williams, chairman, Under-Priyileged Child Committee. 


of the community and around these 
builds dramatic programs, musical pro- 
grams and develops a series of benefit 
performances, with a goal of reaching 
an under-privileged jack-pot of $1,000 
for the year 1940. 

During the first part of the year the 
club sponsored a musical comedy en- 
titled “‘A Bold Front.” The comedy 
was given in cooperation with the Par- 
ent-Teacher organization of the com- 
munity. It was well attended and the 
funds are to be set aside by Kiwanis 
for distribution to under-privileged 
groups and individuals throughout the 
year. 

Kiwanian Amos W. Benning is in 
charge of this project. Kiwanian Ben- 
ning says that the entire community is 
now solidly behind Kiwanis as a social 
agency for community improvement 
and under-privileged child work. 


Gloversville, New York, 
Conducts Newsboys Sale 


With a final admonition to “put 
their shoulder to the wheel, their hand 
to the paper and their tongue to the 
news,” Gloversville Kiwanians today 
were prepared for the task of disposing 
of the entire street edition of The 
Leader-Republican in the cause of 
charity. 

Frank L. Rogers, general manager 
of the newspaper and chairman of the 
special Kiwanis committee in charge 
of the event, assigned the temporary 
‘“newsies’”’ to the stations in the busi- 
ness district and urged them to outdo 
any juvenile experience they may have 
had in the publishing field. 

The committee chairman indicated 
that it may become an annual affair 
for a worthy charity. 


Monrovia, California, 
Sponsors Dental Clinic 

The Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee of the Monrovia club is sponsoring 
for the first time this year a dental 
clinic for children of the elementary 
schools. 

President Dwight Lydell, superin- 
tendent of the Monrovia City Schools, 
Lieutenant Governor James P. Bowers, 
president of the Board of Education, 
and Secretary Ranney Draper, member 
of the Board of Education, have been 
interested for several years in a pro- 
gram of dental service for under-privi- 
leged children. 

The committee met with Superin- 
tendent Lydell, board members and 
representatives of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, to work out a program by 
which all children might receive needed 
dental attention. As a result a Kiwanis 
Dental Clinic was established in the 
schools. A lady dentist is employed for 
two days per week and children need- 
ing dental attention whose parents are 
financially unable to take care of it, 
are referred to the Kiwanis Dental 
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Clinic. All dental supplies are fur- 
nished by the club. 


Thomaston, Georgia, 
Sponsors Marble Tournament 

For a number of years the Thomas- 
ton club has been sponsoring a Marble 
Tournament in the city schools. More 
than 2,000 youngsters took part this 
year. Each school played off by sec- 
tions on down to the winner for that 
school. 

The Kiwanis Marble Tournament 
Committee backed up the winner from 
its school in the finals, at which time 
a city champion was chosen to go to 
Atlanta to compete for state honors. 

Marion Salter was chairman of the 
committee and had general super- 
vision of the entire tournament. Mem- 
bers of the committee are assigned to 
schools and they follow the tourna- 
ments until winners are selected to 
represent their particular schools. In 
the finals, each school champion enters, 
and his sponsor is also present to back 
him up. In this particular tournament 
Lloyd Williams’ boy Emmett Presley, 
an eighth grade student, won the 
championship. 

The children in the Thomaston 
schools look forward each year to the 
visits from their Kiwanis friends and 
the time when the weather gets warm 
enough for the marble activities to 
begin. 


Irvington-on-Hudson, New York, 
Stresses Citizenship 

The editor of the Irvington Gazette 
has shown his attitude toward fortify- 
ing democracy by readily giving per- 
mission for the Irvington-on-Hudson 
club to use space each week to print 
a thoughtful article under the spon- 
sorship of the club. These articles will 
have a definite relation to ‘‘Citizen- 
ship-Responsibility—The Price of De- 
mocracy,” the theme for President 
Knudson’s administration. They will 
be non-political; the effort will be to 
write on topics of general interest. 

This article and those to appear in 
the future will be read, criticized and 
approved by a committee of eight mem- 
bers of the club before being printed. 
Thus they will represent the thought 
and convictions of a group of neigh- 
bors who have more than a passing in- 
terest in the welfare of the commun- 
ity of Irvington. 








The Boy Scout Troop sponsored by Kiwanis Club of Edison Park and Norwood Park, Chicago, is one 
of the few in the section that has a band composed entirely of members of the Troop. 
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Olney, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Presents Flags to Scout Troop 

Past President Clarence M. Sadler 
presented the New Cub Pack Troop, 
toy Scouts of America, on behalf of 
the Olney Kiwanis club, with the 
American Flag, a troop bag, and also 
four den flags. 

Acceptance was by Frank Hutchin- 
Philadelphia Scout executive. 
Frank P. Kern gave a very fine ad- 
and explained “Cubbing” in a 
manner. Rev. Alexander K. 
expressed his appreciation of 
Kiwanis for their fine work in 
munity and for our country. 

About 350 were present and the OI- 
ney Kiwanis club was well represented. 


son, 


dress 
very ¢ leat 
Smith, 
com- 


Fort Smith, Arkansas—In 
tion with the State of Arkansas 
partment of Public Health the 
sponsored a trachoma clinic. 

The clinic was attended by State 
Welfare Commissioner John R. Thomp- 
son and John Dudley of the State De- 


coopera- 
De- 
club 


partment of Public Welfare. Out of 
the 449 persons whose eyes were ex- 
amined at the four county clinics, 


there 92 cases of trachoma. All 
had their vision tested prior to the ex- 
found to be suf- 


were 


amination and those 
fering from the were given 
treatment. In some , whole fam- 
ilies were afflicted and patients came 
from all parts of the four counties. 

Dr. Raymond Smith, president of 
the club and visiting doctors attended 
the clinic. 


disease 


cases 


Norwalk, Connecticut—A_ semi-pub- 
lic dinner was sponsored by the club 
in honor of General Russell Frost, the 
oldest member of the club on his 90th 
birthday. The dinner, after which 
dancing was enjoyed, was attended by 
over 150 Kiwanians, their wives and 
friends. An 85-year old attorney and 
previous attorney general of the State 
of Connecticut spoke. The final speak- 
er was Rev. Ernest McGregor, former 
International trustee and a member of 
the club, who presented the General 
with a dictionary which contained the 


wane 
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The Marble Tournament finals sponsored by Thomaston, Georgia, club. 


Kiwanians from left to 


right are: President Homer Harris, Immediate Past President, Charles Thompson, Dr. Scott Gibson, 
Sam Pruitt, Jr., Robert Adams, Lloyd Williams, Al Uphold, Bill Yow and Marion Salter, who is 
chairman of the Marble Tournament Committee. 


signatures of every person attending 
the party. 

Abilene, Texas—The third annual 
Kiwanis Pancake supper was given 
for the Schools’ Milk Fund. Approxi- 
mately 2500 were served, 
among whom were under-privileged 
children of all the Abilene schools who 
had been given free tickets. All the 
work and all expenses of this benefit 
supper were borne by Kiwanis mem- 
bers. As a result, $800 was pre- 
sented to the School Milk Fund, which 
will enable them to furnish free milk 
to under-privileged school children for 
the remainder of the school year. 


Yonkers, New York—A movement 
has been initiated which is expected 
to successfully culminate in the erec- 
tion of guard rails over New York 
City Aqueduct, from which a number 
of persons have fallen to their death. 
A resolution has been presented to the 
City Manager and the Council, with 
every pressure possible brought to 
bear. The erection of these guard rails, 
will in itself justify the existence of 
Yonkers Kiwanis club for many years 
to come. 


persons 


Corpus Christi, Texas—The Kiwanis 
Club of Corpus Christi sponsored their 
annual “Little Olympics.” The juvenile 
track and field performers, the school 


boy stars of tomorrow, held the sports 
spotlight for a day. Evan Allen, chair- 
man of Athletics Committee and direc- 
tor of the Olympics announced that 
hundreds of little fellows—the fleetest 
and most active in nine schools—entered 
the tournament with three divisions. 
The Kiwanis trophy was the big prize 
and in addition to this there were pen- 
nants, ribbons and sportsmanship but- 
tons for the victors. 





The Hamptons, New Hampshire— 
Under the Public Affairs Committee, 
the club was instrumental in forming 
“The Men’s Fellowship of ‘The Hamp- 
tons,’ an inter-denominational group 
which meets every Sunday morning for 
breakfast. The attendance has grown 
from 20 to about 80 representatives. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario—A num- 
ber of programs conducted by Sault 
Ste. Marie, have been in the form of 
a discussion on current events. These 
meetings are led by club members. 
Recently a meeting presided over by 
Nige Kensit had Finland as the main 
topic. 


Peru, Indiana—The third annual 
Farmers’ Achievement Banquet was 
held with 300 in attendance. All the 


making outstanding 
1939 were honored. 


county farmers 
achievements in 





Birthday party given by Kiwanis Club of Warsaw, New York, in honor of their oldest member, Herbert Burr, who is 85 years old. Men 80 years or over 


were invited to this party. 


The oldest man was 98 years old. 
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4-H Group Financed By 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Each year the Kiwanis Club of Tulsa 
finances a group of 4-H Club boys. In 
the spring of last year the boys were 
each loaned a sum of money with 
which to purchase a calf and for in- 
surance on this animal. This money is 
loaned for a period of one year. Dur- 
ing that time the boys make reports 
at the noon luncheon of the club as to 
their progress and several times during 
the year, the Agricultural Committee 
makes a tour of these farm homes and 
inspect the boys work—aid and advise 
them. 





Their calves are entered in the Tulsa 
Junior Live Stock Show. Following the 
stock show an auction is held at which 
time a large group of Kiwanians pur- 
chase calves. Some of the members 
resell their calves to the packing 
houses here for market price. They 
usually suffer a loss, but do help the 
4-H boys and girls out on their profits. 

The boys are required by the com- 
mittee to keep a very accurate record 
of their expenses in feeding and caring 
for their project, what profit they have 
realized from the sale, and to make a 
report of this at the time they pay 
back their loan. The interest, both on 
the part of the boys and the Kiwan- 
ians, is increasing each year. 


Asbury Park, New Jersey, 
and Boys Work 


The activities hitherto carried on by 
the Boys Club have been continued 
with increasing interest. A new group 
has been formed to take up woodwork- 
ing. Ben White and Joe Pilling con- 
structed a tool chest in which to keep 
the tools. 

William C. Rogers, the chairman of 
the Boys and Girls Work Committee, 
reported he had held a meeting and 
that serious consideration was being 
given to the question of the work being 
done at the Boys’ Club and the activi- 
ties which take place, with the view of 
instituting additional activities for fur- 
thering the purposes for which the 
Boys’ Club was organized. He reported 
that all the activities now organized 
served a useful purpose but that more 
thought should be given to the matter 
of providing speakers upon subjects of 
interest to boys and also upon educa- 


A Pe 
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As part of its under-privileged child program, Storm Lake, Iowa, club stages party for youngsters. 


tional and character building topics. 
He reported that he would seek the co- 
operation of the medical and dental 
profession to institute a series of talks 
upon health subjects. 

The Boys’ Club has the use of the 
school gymnasium on Tuesday evenings 
and Saturday afternoons. This was ob- 
tained through the courtesy of the 
Board of Education. Basketball is 
played by nearly 100 boys at each 
session and fourteen teams have been 
organized. 


London, Ontario, 
Contacts Farmers 

On March 8, the Agriculture Com- 
mittee had charge of the regular 
luncheon meeting. Some 125 attended. 
At the head table as guests of the 
club, were many prominent agricul- 
tural representatives including the 
president and the secretary of five dif- 
ferent agricultural clubs. A _ sixteen- 
piece orchestra, including several Lon- 
don Kiwanians and under the leader- 
ship of Kiwanian Captain Ed. Shuttle- 
worth, made a splendid contribution 
to the success of the meeting. 

The meal was bountiful and served 
country style with large platters of 
meat and heaped up bowls of vege- 
tables passed along the loaded tables 
a la farm kitchen. 

A humorous roll call conducted by 
Past District Governor J. Beven Hay 
put the audience in fine spirits for the 
lively auction which followed. This was 





Kiwanians are shown with their little guests. 


ushered in by the loud ringing of a 
cow-bell in the hands of a typical chin- 
whiskered hayseed auctioneer (Ki- 
wanian Sam Amero) who soon had the 
meeting in a laughing mood with his 
inimitable impromptu comedy, as he 
auctioned off dressed chickens to eager 
bidders. 

A novelty in the auction was the 
method of bidding. Each fowl started 
at ten cents and soon ran up into dol- 
lars, as, by the unique system adopted, 
the successful bidder paid only the 
difference between his bid and the 
previous one. Since the difference was 
usually ten or twenty cents, a lot of 
Kiwanians bought chickens cheaply, 
yet, thanks to the provision that each 
bid cost the bidder ten cents, the club 
made a neat profit. 

The County Seed Fair was held in 
London and club donated three prizes 
of two bushels of oats to each con- 
testant. The committee was invited to 
the luncheon of the County Seed Fair 
on March 12 and four members at- 
tended—Cliff Hunt, Milt Templeman, 
Jack Richardson and George Arthur. 


Danville, Illinois, 
Aids in Citizen Project 


The naming of the Best Boy Citizen 
is sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Danville. Recognition is in the form 
of a scholarship to be used only to 
apply toward the expenses of attend- 
ing a recognized school or college. It 
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Each year the Kiwanis Club of Tulsa, Oklahoma, finances a group of 4-H_boys. 


with Kiwanians reading (left to g ath A. Carl , ‘ 
B. Coulter, Bob Hughes, Verser Hicks, chairman of Agriculture Com- 


Bill Maneke, Jess Davis, Dr. T. 


Here they are 
Horton, President C. C. Toomey, O. J. liver, 


mittee and Mark Bower and Bill Taylor. 
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is understood that the awarding of 
the scholarship is not be be based 
upon academic consideration alone. In 
order to be eligible, however, the can- 
didate must be ranked in the upper 
fourth of his class. 

Selections for the Best Boy Citizen 
and Best Girl Citizen were made on 
the basis of a series of ballots by the 
class of 1940 of the Danville High 
School. This is by the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and is nation-wide in scope, and 
one winner is named in each state. 
The winners among the girls share a 
pilgrimage to Washington, D. C., to 
attend the National Congress of their 
sponsors. 


sponsored 


Caldwell, Idaho, 
Urges Speech-Correction 


Interest in the aid of speech handi- 
capped children was aroused by the 
Kiwanis Club of Caldwell, after they 
had as guest speaker Mrs. Geraldine 
Hoerst, head of the Canyon County 
division of the State Department of 
Child Welfare. 

Through the aid of club members, 
the codperation of the school board 
was obtained in helping to finance a 
teacher’s salary and the Kiwanians 
are paying a part of the cost of the 
room where the speer h correction class 
1S held. 

The ailments treated include silent 
and audible stammering, cleft palate, 
weak speech muscles, ear training to 
correct deafness, nervous disorders, 
lip repair and paralysis of the muscles. 

The methods of teaching are carried 
on in the spirit of a game in which they 
imitate the relaxation of a rag doll. 
After doing this, they practice reading 
letter combinations with a swinging 
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Members of the Boys and Girls Committee of Kiwanis Club of Caldwell, Idaho, took the initiative 
in establishing a speech correction class. Picture shows teachers and students, also Rey. Wm. Ewing 
and W. E. Norton, members of the Kiwanis committee. 


rhythm to develop rising and lowering 
inflections, a more attentive ear and 
power to concentrate. 


Farmers Guests Of 
Wichita, Kansas 

Farmers and business men _ broke 
bread together and enjoyed themselves 
at the annual Farmers Guest Day of 
the Wichita club. Dale Critzer, banker 
and president of the Wichita club, sat 
at the same table with Ralph Lamp, 
farmer and president of the Sedgwick 
County Farm Eighty-two 
guests dined with business men of 
Wichita representing almost every line 
of business. 

The program was arranged under 
the direction of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee headed by Wiley T. Hawkins, 
a flour miller. A clever stunt was ar- 
committee of 


Bureau. 


ranged by the _ stunt 
which George Powers, lawyer, is chair- 
man with Jack 
Todd, a radio sta- 
tion manager, as 
assistant on the 
committee. 

Some of the 
farmers and bus- 
iness men were 
interviewed in 
Professor Quiz 
style relative to 
the farm pro- 
gram, its advant- 
ages and disad- 
vantages. The 
farmers had their 
laugh when Pres- 
ident Critzer was 
put on the stand 
to tell how he 
would manage af- 
fairs much better 
if he farmed. 

Kiwanis Farm- 
er Guest Day 
does much to 
help the farmers 
and businessmen 
of Wichita and 
the Southwest to 
understand each 


When the two dozen new American citizens shown above had completed the other. Sitting to- 


oath of allegiance in the Superior Judge's court at Santa Ana, California, they 
were escorted to a meeting of the Santa Ana Kiwanis club as special guests. 


gether at the 


same table, farmers and businessmen 
learn a little about each other’s prob- 
lems. In addition to the farmers pres- 
ent, engineers, machinery men, federal 
men and farm editors attending the 
Western Tractor and Power Farm 
Equipment Show and the Southwest 
Road Show and School were guests. 


Santa Ana, California, 
Wants Better Citizens 

Americanism is being stressed by the 
Santa Ana club by adopting the policy 
of welcoming all newly made citizens 
at a special meeting. 

Originator of the scheme was Su- 
perior Judge Harry Westover, one-time 
state senator and a member of the 
American Legion. As he sat in court 
and watched the parade of aliens come 
before him and swear the oath of al- 
legiance to the country of their adopt- 
ion he realized that they and their chil- 
dren would become the builders of 
America and when he thought of 
builders he remembered the Kiwanis 
motto—‘We Build.”’ 

“What is Kiwanis doing to build these 
men and women into better citizens?” 
the judge asked himself. They study, 
pass their examination, take the oath 
of office and go back to their work, 
probably feeling little different than 
they did before, so his suggestion was 
that of entertaining newly made citi- 
zens at a special meeting. 

So popular was the program that it 
is now planned to welcome every class 
of new citizens to a Kiwanis meeting. 


New Britain, Connecticut, 
Annual Pet and Dog Show 

The New Britain, Connecticut club, 
held its annual Pet and Dog Show. 
The pet show in the afternoon was 
sponsored for the purpose of giving 
every child in this city an opportunity 
to exhibit any pet from a skunk to an 
alligator. This year there was a 
variety of thirty animals, birds and 
reptiles in the hall with a skunk re- 
ceiving the greatest amount of atten- 
tion from children and adults alike. 

The dog show held in the evening 
is for pure breds and is an A.K.C. 
show. Over 100 dogs were entered 
from various parts of the state. 

The pet show was under the direc- 
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tion of the Boys and Girls Work Com- 
mittee of which Dr. W. P. Dyer is 
chairman. Dr. John McIntosh and 
Harold Scarborough were co-chairmen 
of the dog show. 


North Oakland, California, 
Builds Recreation Hut 

For the last four years the North 
Oakland club has held annually their 
“Night in Old Mexico’”’ to raise funds 
for some worthy project devoted to 
boys and girls work. After careful 
consideration and a survey of the field, 
it was decided to build a recreation hut 
to be available for all organized girls’ 
groups of the community such as 
Campfire Girls, Girl Reserves and Girl 
Scouts. 

The hut is located on beautiful Lake 
Tenescal in Tenescal Park one of the 
regional parks of the East San Fran- 
cisco Bay District. The walls are of 
stone, the roof of shakes. It contains a 
recreation room, a kitchen, toilet, lock- 
er and wash room. 

This fills a great need as it is the 
only building available to all girls’ or- 
ganizations in the region and is booked 
almost constantly. 


Dallas, Texas, 
Supports Dental Clinic 

The Kiwanis Club of Dallas claims to 
be the first service club in the entire 
Southwest to see an opportunity for 
service in the need of dental care for 
under-privileged children, and under- 
took the entire support of a Dental 
Clinic. In 1931 they started work in the 
Freeman Clinic, a charity Pediatric 
Clinic and under this sponsorship the 
Dental Clinic has outgrown two loca- 
tions and will soon be moved into its 
third where it will have a waiting room, 
recovery room, work room and space for 
three chairs. In the nine years of opera- 
tion it has grown to be the largest free 
Dental Clinic for children in the South- 
west. Inasmuch as it is housed in the 
Freeman Clinic which covers the entire 
field of related diseases of childhood 
it has the advantage of clinical x-ray 
laboratories, of child specialists at all 
times and so has been able to do a 
really outstanding piece of work. 

Fifty-four thousand seven _ treat- 
nents have been given since 1931 at 
a cost of approximately $7300. 





All committees in the Kiwanis Club of La Crosse, Wisconsin, get together once a month to discuss their 
work. The club finds that this method stimulates interest. 


Pitman, New Jersey, 
Stages County Fair Night 


The under-privileged child fund of 
the Pitman, New Jersey, club profited 
substantially through the splendid pro- 
duction of a County Fair as a ladies 
night feature. All sorts of novel stunts 
were introduced and the program, in 
charge of the ladies, was unique. 
They had a “headless woman,” “wild 
woman,” “sawed-off woman,” ‘mid- 
get,’ and “half man-half woman.” 
Back of all the work and efforts was 
the desire of the ladies to help raise 
funds for the club’s under-privileged 
child program. The basement of Hotel 
Pitman was the scene of the affair. 


Ponca City, Oklahoma, 
Active in Community 

In Ponca City, where young men are 
really doing things, the Kiwanis club 
is right in the center of activity. The 
Ponca City Chamber of Commerce, 
for instance, has a set of officers whose 
aggregate age probably is one of the 
youngest in the country, and Kiwan- 
ians Lawrence R. Northcutt and Clif- 
ford Wetzel are the first and second 
vice-presidents, respectively. 

Twenty-eight Kiwanians out of the 
club’s 65 members were chosen for the 
Chamber of Commerce budget teams. 
Oron Ellifrit, Kiwanis Public Affairs 
chairman, headed one of the two teams 
into which the Chamber of Commerce 
solicitors were divided. Other Kiwan- 
ians also took part. 

In the nomination for Most Useful 
Citizen of Ponca City for 1939, three 


of the eight nominees were Kiwanians 
Paul Long, Joe Miller, J. Frank Ram- 
sey, and a fourth, Charles Cunning, 
high school music teacher and director 
of the glee club. 


La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
Solves Problem 

How to get the various committees 
to meet regularly has been a problem 
of many clubs and upon regular meet- 
ings of these groups depends the suc- 
cess of the club in a large measure. 

The La Crosse club has solved this 
problem by a method of holding a 
meeting from 12:15 to 1:30. The tables 
are separated and a large card indi- 
cating the various committees is placed 
on the table. This gives the members 
of the committees from a half to three 
quarters of an hour to meet and dis- 
cuss the work of their committee. By 
this plan every committee meets at 
least once a month and the interest and 
work of the club has been very much 
stimulated. 


Caldwell-West Essex, New Jersey, 
Presents Kiwanis Kapers 

Through the presentation of the 
twelfth annual Kiwanis Kapers, the 
Caldwell-West Essex Kiwanis club de- 
rived a net profit of $1511.41 for un- 
der-privileged child work. 

It is interesting to know that in put- 
ting on this show, 62 of the members 
were active with 64 others assisting, 
making a total of 126 people active in 
the work of the show. There were 
1981 paid admissions as compared with 
1822 for the 1939 show. 
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Speakers table on annual Farmers’ Guest Day sponsored by Wichita, Kansas, club. 
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The International Secretary 
Visits Vero Beach, Florida 

When the International Secretary is 
in the neighborhood of a Kiwanis club 
meeting he just naturally attends, re- 
gardiess of personal arrangements or 
engagements. Down in Vero Beach, 
between conferences, inter-club, and 
district meetings, the secretary figured 
he would just make an appearance in 
his outing clothes, as the photograph 
indicates, but the members of the Vero 
Beach club had news of the attendance 


so they got “all dressed up.” 


Centralia, Washington, 
Stages Musical Revue 

Centralia Kiwanians have added an- 
other play to be remembered by pre- 
senting “Rollin’ Rhythm” which was 
offered two nights, a benefit show 
for the under-privileged committee. 

The cast was made up of Kiwanians 
and wives, which was a real amateur 
show, as every member of the club 
took an active part in it. The net re- 
ceipts from this undertaking were 
$479.33, after all bills were paid. 

This will provide necessary care for 
children suffering from diseases of eye, 
ear, nose and throat, those in need of 
dental care as well as children suffer- 
ing from malnutrition. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
Conducts Organ Concerts 

Fifteen hundred people were present 
at the municipal auditorium in Chat- 
tanooga and for one hour they applaud- 
ed the different selections brought to 
them on the glorious voice of the city’s 
magnificent pipe organ, intoning at one 
moment the notes of some lighter clas- 
sical composition and the next moment 
a popular tune. 

This was the triumphant answer as 
to whether the public would desire and 
appreciate organ concerts provided dur- 
ing winter Sunday afternoons. The club 
had with some misgivings adopted as 
a project under the direction of its reg- 
ular music committee a series of three 
organ concerts to be presented without 
charge on successive Sunday after- 
noons. The club secured personal con- 
tributions from interested individuals 
within and outside of the club which 
took care of the small expense of heat- 





Cast of ‘Rollin Rhythm’ benefit show sponsored by Kiwanis Club of Cen- 
Funds will be used in Under-Privileged Child Work. 


tralia, Washington. 
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ing, amounting to 
about $40 for 
each _ perform- 
ance. This covered 
all expense. Un- 
der the _ leader- 
ship of Dr. Phil 
Livingston, 
Chairman of the 
Kiwanis Music 
Committee, and 
Courtenay Twin- 
am, another mem- 
ber, this club 
went to work in 
earnest. 

The second and 
third perform- 
ances were 
packed to capaci- 
ty, and as a tes- 
timonial of its S.V 
appreciation for 
the enjoyment af- an 
forded, a written 
statement to this effect signed by over 
500 members of the audiences was pre- 
sented to the Kiwanis committee. 

Dr. Livingston and his helpers, as 
well as the musicians, were all encour- 
aged to continue the Kiwanis Sunday 
afternoon musical hour in the future, 
for this project has proven one of the 
most successful that has ever been un- 
dertaken by the club. 


i Re 


Butte, Montana, 
Notes Army Day 


Kiwanians of the Butte, Montana, 
club observed Army day at their weekly 
meeting. Ex-service men in the club, 
told stories of army life, an ex-service 
man was the program chairman and 
three high school seniors read winning 
essays on the subject of “What My 
American Citizenship Means to Me,” 
which the club had sponsored. 

A special table was reserved for 14 
members of the club who saw service 
in the World War. The table was dec- 
orated with American, German and 
French helmets, mess kits, shells and 
American cartridge belts. The menu 
for the former soldiers consisted of 


army beans and regulation army stew, 
served on regulation army plates, and 
C. Owen Smithers, program chairman, 
called upon each man at the table to 
relate some incident of his army life. 


International Secretary at Vero Beach, Florida. 





The speakers table, standing: 
Buss, lieutenant governor; E. G. Thatcher, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce; Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker; W. P. Bailey, president Vero Beach 
club; J. W. er if vice-president; Jock Harris, a professional entertainer, 


Damerow, immediate past president. 


Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Boosts Charity Fund 


The Kiwanis Club of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, boosted its fund for the 
benefit of under-privileged children by 
$1,000 with the sponsorship of the 
opera, “The Yeomen of the Guard,” 
presented by the Worcester County 
Light Opera club. A total of 2,100 per- 
sons attended the performances. Money 
acquired from the operatic perform- 
ances will be put in a revolving fund to 
be used for ether charitable projects 
to be undertaken by the club. 

Community service and charitable 
program had its inception when the 
service clubs of Worcester opened the 
tract of land to be developed as the 
Treasure Valley camp for the Wor- 
cester Area Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. Not only was financial aid 
given to make the project successful, 
but members of the club did much 
manual labor in aiding to clear the 
grounds and start the building pro- 
gram. 

The club sponsored a scoliosis clinic 
for under-privileged children. The ven- 
ture proved to fill such a need that the 
clinic eventually was taken over by the 
hospital and similar clinics were estab- 
lished in other hospitals throughout the 
country. 

Many other charitable interests are 





Kiwanis Club of North Oakland, California, raised funds to build this 
recreation hut for all organized girls’ groups of the community, such as 


Campfire Girls, Girl Reserves and Girl Scouts. 
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undertaken. The club has built a com- 
modious kitchen at the girls’ club camp. 
Neal Mitchell was general chairman 
of the “Yeomen of the Guard.” It is 
the second opera presented by the Wor- 
cester County Light Opera club in col- 
laboration with the Kiwanis club. 


DeKalb, Illinois, 
Observes Boys and Girls week 

In observance of Boys and Girls 
Week the Kiwanis Club of DeKalb held 
a very successful ladies night meeting, 
with the championship music groups 
from the DeKalb High School featured 
on the program. 

The Girl’s Glee club, vocal soloists 
and the double mixed quartet under the 
direction of Kiwanian M. R. Raddatz, 
not only pleased the 75 Kiwanians and 
ladies present, but showed the class 
who won top honors in the recent high 
school musical contests. 

For variety the top ranking instru- 
mentalists from the high school band 
put on a very interesting program. 
These boys and girls are winners in 
the state contest and will go to the na- 
tional band contest. The band is under 
the direction of Lawrence Fogelburg, 
and it is of particular interest to De 
Kalb Kiwanians as they furnished this 
organization with suitable uniforms 
when it was founded. 

This work is under the direction of 
Clifford Smith of the Kiwanis Educa- 
tion Committee and J. H. Trees of the 
Boys and Girls Committee. 


Worthington, Minnesota, 
Conducts Community Project 

As a result of the formation of a 
Community Guidance Council, a confer- 
ence centered around the problems of 
young people was held for the youth, 
for Kiwanians, for counselors, and for 
anyone interested in the youth of the 
community. In the formation of the 
Council, the Kiwanis Club of Worthing- 
ton took the lead. 

The first step taken by the newly 
formed Council was to conduct a sur- 
vey to determine the employment situ- 








This photo shows Lieutenant Governor Ronald L. 

nard of Indiana District, with his seyen-year- 
oid daughter. It is through Lieutenant Governor 
Reynard’s efforts that under-privileged children of 
Muncie, Indiana, have been given dental care. 
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Cast of ‘‘Mystery at Midnight’’ play given by Kiwanis Club of Erwin, Tennessee, in observance of 
its 21st anniversary. Funds were used for Under-Privileged Child Work. 








Yankton, South Dakota, club does its part to stimulate interest in the Minneapolis Convention. Here 
they are in a special meeting. Seated at long speakers table (left to right—nearest to wall) beginning 
at end: L. J. Larson, Robert Bartow, Mrs. Art Loft, Art Loft, Mrs. George W. Kunkle, President 
George W. Kunkle, Lawrence H. Dierks, Manager, Publicity Department, International Headquarters, 
C. L. Doherty, Pierre, South Dakota, State Chairman ‘‘On to Minneapolis’? Committee, Mrs. Lee H. 

Cope, Mrs. W. O. Cook, W. O. Cook, Art Smith and Mrs. Art Smith. 


ation of young people of the commun- 
ity between the ages of 16 and 24. Out 
of the total number, only 14 per cent 
were either out of school, unemployed 
or unsatisfactorily employed when the 
survey was conducted. 

The morning session was held to lay 
the groundwork for the day, outlining 
the general problems of vocational 
choice and considerations involved. In 
the afternoon two sets of group confer- 
ences were held. Community chairmen 
led the discussions in each of thesé con- 
ferences, which were also participated 
in by adults. The day’s conference 
closed with a dinner meeting for adults 
to evaluate the procedures of the day 
and to consider community guidance 
problems. 

Comments from young people and 
adults who took part indicated that the Ad a Scheidhauer, past president of: Lewistown, 

os : 7 ennsylvania, club, presenting Mrs. John M. 
results were beneficial. The discussion Clinger with the 14th annual Kiwanis Service 
of their problems by the youth assisted Award. She was chosen for the award for her 
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by the mature judgment of adults of "YMCA and Wownen of the Moose. 
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This picture shows a meeting held with Rotary Club and Kiwanis Club of Westwood, New Jersey. 


the community accomplished the main 
objectives. It is felt that the Worthing- 
ton Community Council has made a 


good start in bringing community and 
school together to provide better coun- 
seling facilities. 


Grand-Harlem, Chicago, 
Conducts Bicycle Safety Lane 

In conjunction with the Steinmetz 
High School, the Kiwanis Club of 
Grand-Harlem is sponsoring a Bicycle 
Safety Program that is unique in many 
ways. bicycles are the chief 
method of transportation for most of 
the boys and girls of this area, a pro- 
gram of bicycle safety is especially im- 
portant, 

One unit of the Industrial Arts 
Course in the high school deals with 
transportation. In studying this unit, 
the boys study their own means of 
transportation, their bieycles. When the 
unit was completed and they thorough- 
ly understood the mechanics of their 
iron horses, these boys organized sev- 
eral “Safety Lane” crews similar to 
those operated by the city of Chicago 


Since 


for automobile testing. A representa- 
tive was sent to the Grand-Harlem club 
and their sponsorship 
was secured for a neigh- 
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county. A barbecue was given at one 
of the farms. The Pauls Valley club is 
one of the best farm-working clubs in 
the district, being in a fine agricultural 
region. 


Hamilton, Ontario—Conducts weekly 
“Quizz’’ programs at the Sanitarium 
over their own broadcasting system, for 
the older patients. Teams from the 
various buildings take part in this pro- 
gram. Bed patients send in questions 
and thus share in the contest. 


Bangor, Michigan—Finance Commit- 
tee had a dollar investment plan that 
netted club $129.00 for boys and girls 
work. Each member was given a silver 
dollar to put to work in any way he saw 
fit. Some returned the original dollar, 
but the president of the club became a 
beauty operator and gave facials and 
shampoos. His business is undertaking. 
Members conducted a shooting gallery, 
did car washing, cake peddling, had a 
newsstand, stag pancake supper and 
shoe shine shop. 


Lake Placid, New York—The Ki- 
wanis Club of Lake Placid has a very 





borhood testing pro- 
gram. The club secured, 
through the cooperation 
of the Cycle Trades of 


America, five hundred 
sets of test materials 
and agreed to sponsor 


these student crews in a 
testing program. 

When the campaign is 
finished, more than 500 


bicycles belonging to 
students in six different 
schools will have been 


tested and more than 500 
boys made safety con- 


scious. 





Brotherhood Week was observed by New Bedford, Massachusetts, 


club. 

Pauls Valley, Oklaho- 
ma—The Kiwanis Club 
of Pauls Valley, joined 
the County Livestock Association, the 
4-H club boys and the F.F.A. groups in 
conducting a farm-to-farm tour of the 


Harvey J. 








The first annual Kiwanis Marble Tournament finals were held by the Caruthersville, 


Missouri, club. 


Picture shows Rey. D. K. Foster presenting the winners with prizes. 


thony’s Catholic Church, Rabbi 
Mousley : 
Dreisbach, president of club, appears with them. 


Guest speakers were Rey. Father Henri Hamel of St. An- 


Ziskind, 
Church. 


and 


Paul J. 


Bernard H. 


of St. Paul’s Methodist 


attractive cork-bound scrapbook of 
newspaper items, photographs, cards, 
etc., concerning the weekly programs 
throughout the year. This is a good 
plan for other clubs to adopt. 


Mt. Pleasant, Texas—The club has 
discovered a novel method of getting 
boys of school age to attend Sunday 
school. Members of the club codperated 
with one of the merchants in checking 
the schools and found that there were 68 
boys enrolled who did not attend Sun- 
day school. The club started the over- 
all Sunday school class, and one of the 
theatres agreed to give their auditorium 
for a classroom. Eight boys attended 
the first meeting. There are now 32 
members enrolled. As an attendance 
prize, the club gave a barbecue for the 
boys and their visitors. 


Egg Harbor City, New Jersey—A 
Junior Civic Concert orchestra com- 
posed of young men between the ages 
of 16 to 21 years, is sponsored by Egg 
Harbor City, New Jersey club. 
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Inter-Club Meetings 


By LESTER W. NEWCOMER 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


OST organizations need an oc- 
casional shaking up and Ki- 
wanis is no exception. Yes, we 

enjoy the weekly meetings. The pro- 
gram chairman varies the program; 
we make it a point to sit at a different 
table with a different group each week; 
we eat, chat, smoke, sing a song or 
two, listen to the announcements by 
the president, settle back in our chair 
to enjoy the speaker. Knowing the 
dangers of going stale, the program 
chairman slips in a ladies’ night now 
and then; he arranges for perhaps sev- 
eral outdoor meetings during the sum- 
mer; he may organize a joint meeting 
with one of the other local civic clubs. 
In addition, we have our particular 
community projects to keep us inter- 
ested and alert. 

But we can secure added enjoyment 
from Kiwanis. We may expand our 
sphere of acquaintanceships by arrang- 
ing occasional inter-club meetings. 
Many clubs are alive to the possibilities 


and are following through with an 
inter-club meeting program. Other 


clubs have become apathetic and are 
thereby denying their members a great 
deal of pleasure. 

In our own club older members can 
remember many good times “had by 
all” through visits to neighboring clubs. 
We remember when Kiwanians of Phil- 
adelphia held annual inter-club meet- 
ings for a number of years which were 
attended by members from scores of 
clubs within a 50 to 80 mile radius. 
One of Philadelphia’s largest hotel ban- 
quet halls was jammed to the doors 
with laughing, jovial Kiwanians—with 
not one, not two, but a score or more 
of members in attendance from each 
visiting club. 

We can remember outstanding inter- 
club meetings held in York, Harrisburg, 
Allentown and other cities in our neck 
of the woods. 

When we were visitors, we turned 
out in goodly numbers; when we were 
hosts, nothing pleased us so much as 
to have a big attendance from the other 
clubs in our district. If we were among 
the visitors, we were proud to stand 
at the presiding officer’s call to show 
what a fine representation we had— 
and the next moment happily ap- 
plauded the club from a neighboring 
town which had even more members 
present. Before the evening’s end “E. 
Everett Smith-Jones, Esq.,’”? had be- 
come “Jonesy” and our city’s leading 
merchant was simply “Bill;” there was 
a great deal of friendly back-slapping 
and good fellowship—and goodbyes in- 
cluded a sincere invitation, ‘““Now don’t 
forget to look me up when you’re down 
Lancaster way!’ Ah, “them were the 
days!” 


But why look at the meetings in the 
past tense? We can have those same 
enjoyable get-togethers now. You bet 
—any old time we want ’em. But some 
old sourpuss says, “‘what’s the use?” 
(This same old sourpuss, once inter- 
club meetings are organized, will like- 
ly be their most enthusiastic support- 
er.) “‘What’s the use?” “Why do this; 
why do that?” Well, why have civic 
clubs at all? Why, for that matter, 
have any churches? Why get married 
and have a wife? Why sleep—eat— 
why do anything? 

Everyone knows the answer. We do 
most things in order to satisfy a human 
need—a human instinct, because the 
doing brings what we call “happiness.” 
You may define happiness for yourself. 
Generally, however, it is an inner glow 
of satisfaction and content caused by 
the accomplishment of something 
which meets an instinctive want. Un- 
fortunately, a man is generally lazy. 
We want happiness for nothing; we 
forget, momentarily at least, that all 
worth-while things, tangible and _ in- 
tangible, must be earned and that they 
must result from our individual efforts. 
We forget the old truism that we get 
out of a thing only that which we put 
into it. 

Thus it is in Kiwanis. The member 
with nothing to do becomes dissatisfied 
and discontented. So far as inter-club 
meetings are concerned, the effort re- 
quired may be no more than the giving 
of an evening’s time and an automobile 
ride. But there is an effort to be 
made. Some initiative is required to 
make the decision “B’gosh, I’m going 
to attend that meeting in Blanktown,”’ 
and it requires some effort, mental and 
physical, to get shaved, “dolled up” 
and to meet the gang and make the 
trip. After we have started, everything 
is “Jake;” we’re bound to get our 
reward. 

And, there’s a double enjoyment in 
attending inter-club meetings. First, 
if we arrange (and we should do so) 
to make the trip in a car with four or 
five fellow club members, there will be 
a closer companionship during the ride 
of—let’s say an hour—than is usually 
possible at any other time. We get to 
know each other better; the conversa- 
tion may turn to any one of a number 
of subjects; a personal experience or 
two may be related, and although we 
thought we knew “Bill” Smith pretty 
well, we learn something new which 
increases our respect and appreciation 
for him. We get an insight into the 
other fellow’s business problems and 
are sometimes surprised to learn that 
our own particular business or profes- 
sion isn’t the only one which has prob- 
lems to meet. Somet:mes we pick up 
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a new thought or idea which yields 
dividends, although we were not seek- 
ing anything of the sort. 

The meeting, itself, produces new 
and added acquaintanceships in the 
neighboring city. Kiwanis provides the 
bond—the incentive for meeting new 
faces—the excuse for that extra meas- 
ure of sociability. Each trip to an 
inter-club meeting may well be entered 
upon as a new adventure—traveling 
with a different group, getting ac- 
quainted with more people. Thus, we 
satisfy the human social instinct and 
life is made happier. 

This article would not be complete 
without a few “do’s” and “don’t’s.” An 
experiment would undoubtedly prove 
that if a majority of clubs in a district 
would each make a sincere effort to 
cooperate so that a series of snappy, 
well-planned inter-club meetings might 
be arranged, interest of individual 
members could be aroused and devel- 
oped and we could not only promote 
well-attended meetings but we would 
find them just as enjoyable and as 
much fun as we did back in the twin- 
kling twenties. In spite of the innu- 
merable difficulties and problems of 
the terrible thirties, the human animal 
remains social and has the desire to 
satisfy the social instincts. 

Every inter-club meeting must, of 
course, be carefully planned and prop- 
erly promoted. A special committee, 
charged with doing this particular job, 
must be set up and an enthusiastic 
chairman must be placed at the head 
of it to give it the right kind of lead- 
ership. The meeting must be planned 
for the enjoyment of both the visiting 
and local members. If local members 
do not attend in goodly numbers, it 
will be a failure. 

The meal deserves special attention. 
Those who travel some distance to 
attend rightfully expect a pleasing 
meal, both as to quality and quantity. 
The program should ‘‘move.” It should 
be kept rolling along with snappy en- 
tertainment, group singing under a 
leader who is willing to perspire, and 
a speaker who knows his subject and 
also knows when to stop. Do not, how- 
ever, make the meeting too short. The 
boys from Blanktown are having a 
night out and they didn’t drive thirty 
or forty miles for a 30-minute pro- 
gram. They expect something special 
and a bit out of the ordinary. 

Now, shall Kiwanis take the defeatist 
attitude of “what’s the use” or can 
we give this subject the attention it 
deserves? Man is supposed to be an 
intelligent animal. He is said to be the 
only animal which can remember past 
joys and who can visualize and plan 
for the future. All other animals live 
only in the present. Therefore, man 
has interests, enthusiasm, social activi- 
ties, friends and through them he tries 
to enjoy the few years allotted to him 
on this good earth. We seek to meet 
our obligations, but we endeavor to 
get as much enjoyment from life as 
possible while so doing. Getting some 
additional enjoyment from life is the 
reason for inter-club meetings. 
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Hail and Farewell 


By WILLIAM L. MOISE 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City, New Jersey 


“Welcome comes in smiling 
Farewell goes out sighing” 


HE weekly ceremony of welcom- 

ing visitors to our local clubs is 

usually a stereotyped proceeding 
and the average member, who is ap- 
pointed to extend greetings to the vis- 
itors usually gives very little thought 
to the subject matter and too often 
hurries through with it. It is worthy 
of comment that in so many cases a 
visitor is seen only once at a club and 
then goes on his way. Among the hun- 
dreds of visitors welcomed each year 
it is noticeable that so many of them 
make only one visit and never return. 
He sits with a local member who con- 
verses with him and finds that they 
have many things in common. They 
have the same ideas about many of 
their activities. They seem to agree on 
many view points and the member re- 
alizes that here is a man he can become 
very friendly with, but after he has 
spent a brief time, he shakes hands, 
says good-bye and they never see each 
other again. 

This is a strange commentary on 
life itself. Not alone at the weekly 
club meetings but all through our busi- 
ness, professional and social activities, 
we have the same experience. How 
often have you met some _ business 
acquaintance who seems to be a kin- 
dred spirit, a man with whom you could 
go places, one whom you could regard 
as a real “pal,” but after a short in- 
terlude he passes out of your life. Like 
ships that pass in the night, you say 
“Hail and Farewell.” Of course, there 
is nothing you can do about it, because 
it is one of the exigencies of life, 
but perhaps we might learn a lesson 
from this somewhat tragic situation. 
Kiwanis International has several ob- 
jects and objectives, but no one of 
them is more typical of the purpose 
for which it was established than is 
exemplified by the one word “Fellow- 
ship.” The very foundation of Kiwanis 
is based on the brotherhood of man 
and without this we would have no rea- 
son to function. We might, therefore, 


draw from this recital a warning to 
develop and encourage those friend- 
ships which we make among our local 
members. We should keep them in re- 
pair, as they, too, are permanent only 
in a relative way. “Time Marches On” 
and takes its toll, and many of our 
permanent friendships are ended soon- 
er than we would like. We should, 
therefore, be especially considerate of 
our fellow members and overlook their 
errors of omission and commission. 
Some poet has said: 
“Since trifles form the sum of human 
things, 
And half our errors from some foible 
springs, 
Since Life’s best joys consist of peace 
and ease, 
And few can save or serve, but all 
can please, 
Oh, let the ungentle spirit learn from 
hence 
A small unkindness is a great of- 
fense. 
Large bounties to bestow we ask in 
vain 
But all can spare the gift of giving 
pain.” 
Another poet says: 
“As in a picture when the faults 


abound, 
The Artist veils them a shade pro- 
found. 
So in our lives when others’ faults we 
see, 
Oh, veil them in a shroud of char- 
ity.” 


If we will grasp the importance of 
hanging on to those friendships we 
have made and seeking new ones, we 
will demonstrate the real spirit of Ki- 
wanis and will have no cause for re- 
grets when the time comes for us to 
part with our friends. 

“As when a plank of driftwood 

Tossed on the watery main 

Another plank encounters, 

Meets, touches, parts again,— 

So, tossed and drifting ever 

On Life’s eternal sea, 
We meet and greet and sever 
-arting eternally.” 


My Creed 


By TEDDY LAUMAN 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Redwood City, Calif. 


FULLY realize that no wealth or 
position can long endure unless built 
upon truth and justice. Therefore, I 
will engage in no transaction that does 
not benefit all whom it affects. I will 


succeed by attracting to myself the 
forces I wish to use, and the codpera- 
tion of other people. I will induce others 
to serve me, because of my willingness 
to serve others. I will eliminate hatred, 
envy, jealousy, selfishness and cynicism, 


by developing love for all humanity, 
because I know that a negative attitude 
toward others can never bring me suc- 
cess. I will cause others to believe in 
me because I will believe in them and 
in myself. 

I am fond of the Kiwanis elub because 
it makes it possible, in a larger way, to 
enjoy more and closer fellowship, to 
know personally many worth-while men 
and women, to receive valuable knowl- 
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edge of affairs and people, and to take 
pleasure in giving of myself to others. 

No man can go far by himself. He 
needs the help and codperation of his 
fellow men. His progress is in direct 
ratio to his ability to attract that co- 
operation. 

My life consists of a fixed number of 
days, no more, no less. If there is one 
of these days that I do not enjoy, it has 
to be written off on the loss side of the 
ledger. One of the greatest things in 
life is fair play. I resolve to add en- 
joyment to each day by playing the 
game fair. 





Knowledge Promotes 
Citizenship 


(From page 3245) 


who elected him, either advising, com- 
mending or constructively criticizing 
him on the work he is doing. He un- 
doubtedly spends hours trying to make 
up his mind what to do about the many 
proposals and problems which confront 
him daily; the log-rolling, trading, and 
the innumerable legislative bills which 
seem detrimental to the public good. 
Does he hear from us, the taxpayers 
who support the government, the peo- 
ple who carry the burden of the com- 
munity? Seldom, if ever; but on the 
other hand he is swamped with letters 
and the propaganda from organized 
minority groups; is promised re-elec- 
tion, advancement on the committees, 
monetary rewards and all sorts of 
temptations to assist in the enactment 
of legislation which he knows is dis- 
honest. How many years, do you think, 
this man of high purpose can stand the 
continual pressure on his judgment and 
morale,—with no help or encourage- 
ment from the people who stand at the 
head of everything of consequence at 
home. 

In a recent session of Congress, it is 
reported that the ratio of letters sub- 
mitted to one representative,—subver- 
sive groups to honest thinking citizens, 
ran 200—1, and the representative 
voted in favor of the opinion given by 
the one, because it was an honest opin- 
ion and not a form letter. This shows 
the tremendous leverage the average 
American enjoys, if he will take the 
time to write an honest opinion to his 
representative. 

When a citizen considers that writing 
to his representative is a matter of 
small consequence and little importance, 
that in itself is an admission of his lack 
of appreciation of the privilege of free 
speech and of his right to express an 
opinion. We must educate our Kiwanis 
membership to realize that the repre- 
sentatives when duly elected, represent 
all of us regardless of political parties. 
If we elect a good man we must give 
him our advice and support; in case a 
bad selection is made, we should make 
every effort to “put the fear of God in 
him,” by holding him to strict account- 
ability for his actions. 

The Greensburg Kiwanis club pre- 
sents this plan for the consideration of 
Kiwanians throughout the organization. 
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Nonogenarian Celebrates 

General Russell Frost, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Norwalk, Connecticut, 
recently celebrated his 90th birthday at 
a party held in his honor under the 
sponsorship of the Kiwanis club. Kiwa- 
nian Frost recalled the early days in the 
city, led the grand march, cut his huge 
birthday cake bearing 90 candles, out- 
danced men half his age, and declared 
that fellowship and friendship are life’s 
real treasures. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt sent 
his greetings as follows: 


“Dear General Frost: 

“T have just learned that you will soon 
celebrate your 90th birthday anniver- 
sary. It gives me real pleasure to join 
your friends in extending congratula- 
tions and very best wishes on this occa- 
sion. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” 


(Signed) 





Kiwanian Fred B. Wachs, left, Lexington Kiwanis 
club, is shown here receiving the cup in recogni- 
tion of being awarded the honor of being Lexing- 
ton’s Outstanding Citizen for 1940 from Willis 
Haley, president of the Lexington Optimist club. 


Lexington Produces Leading Citizen 
Five Years Out of Ten 

Since 1930 five Kiwanians from the 
Lexington, Kentucky, Kiwanis club 
have been selected as the leading citizen 
of Lexington, Kentucky, in an award 
made annually by the Optimist Club of 
that city. This year Fred B. Wachs, 
General Manager of the Herald-Leader, 
Lexington newspaper, was awarded 
that honor. Other Kiwanians to receive 
such a recognition since 1930 were Paul 
Morton, Tom Congleton, Henry Milward 
and Len B. Shouse, Sr. The Kiwanis 
club is proud of the fact that out of all 
the civie organizations in Lexington it is 
able to produce 50% of this leadership 
over a period of ten years. 
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Family Boasts Four "K's 

The Greer, South Carolina, Kiwanis 
club has four members from one family 
—a father and his three sons. They are: 
R. S. Hughes, R. M. Hughes, Jr., James 
L. Hughes and R. M. Hughes, Sr. 


BREVITIES 


Radio Salute to Kiwanis 

A Salute to Kiwanis International 
was featured on a recent Woman’s 
Radio Digest over Station WIND. Ref- 
erence was made to the safety work of 
Kiwanis International and to a recent 
article in The Kiwanis Magazine by 
Paul Kearney entitled “Safety Begins 
at Home.” Guest speaker was Merton 
S. Heiss, Managing Editor of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine, who told of the activi- 
ties of the organization. 


Rocky Mountain District in the 
Newsreel 
The Kiwanis clubs of the Rocky 


Mountain District participated with a 
float in a very beautiful pageant re- 
cently held in Denver, sponsored by the 
Colorado, Nebraska and Wyoming 
Lamb and Wool Growers’ Association. 
Two different films of the pageant 
float were taken, one was for Universal 
Newsreel for national use and the sec- 
ond, a preview of which the Public Af- 
fairs Committee of the Rocky Moun- 
tain District saw, was shown in the 
Fox theatres in this territory through 
the arrangements made by Harold 
Rice, a Denver Kiwanian and manager 
of the Paramount Theatre in Denver. 
At that time it was stated it would be 
shown in about 200 Fox theatres. 


“Believe It Or Not” 


Secretary Sam Dorsey of the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Kiwanis club has made 
the famous ‘“‘Believe It or Not” feature 
conducted by Bob Ripley and read by 
literally millions of people. In a re- 
cent release was shown a drawing of 
Sam’s face with the statement, ‘Sec- 
retary Sam Dorsey can repeat from 
memory the names, addresses and 
phone numbers of all the members of 
the Des Moines Kiwanis club—more 
than 150 members.” 


They Work Together 

W. E. Miller is president of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Marquette, Michigan, and 
also president of the Hiawatha Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and the 
secretary of the Marquette Kiwanis 
club, C. N. Brodrick, is also the secre- 
tary of the Hiawatha Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America. A handy coin- 
cidence because they work together 
nicely. 


Schoolyard Operation 

Ten-year-old John Hill’s life was 
saved recently by an emergency opera- 
tion performed by Dr. Guy N. Magness, 
president of the University City, Mis- 
souri, Kiwanis club, as the snow fell in 
front of Flynn Park School. Little John 
drew a bullet-shaped metal pencil cap 
into his windpipe, and the doctor found 
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that the pencil-cap was too deeply and 
firmly lodged for removal without spe- 
cial instruments. The boy’s father held 
John while Kiwanian Dr. Magness made 
a tiny slit in the windpipe to admit air 
below the obstruction. The effect was 
immediate, and they took John to the 
Children’s Hospital which had equip- 
ment for the bronchoscopic operation 
then required. 


Reader Interest and Credit Unions 

An article in The Kiwanis Magazine 
produced some splendid results. Claude 
R. Givens, a Chattanooga Kiwanian, re- 
ceived a copy of the magazine which 
contained an article on credit unions by 
Roy Bergenson. The same day Kiwanian 
Givens received notice of seventeen 
garnishments being served on employes 
of his company. He read the article on 
credit unions and it so impressed him 
that he started to work with the result 
that his company has a credit union and 
not a man has been garnisheed since. 
A summary of business transacted in 
1939 shows $49,000 cash received, $48,- 
000 disbursed, $15,000 in shares paid 
and $69,000 in loans made. This com- 
pares with the first year (1934) when 
$7,800 cash was received, $7,400 cash 
disbursed, $3,500 shares paid, $8,500 
loans made. 





He’s “Tops” in Animal Training 

At the Division II Fellowship Meet- 
ing of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, 
they had a very novel entertainer. He 
was Louis Tops, a member of the Bel- 


mont-Cragin, Chicago, Kiwanis club, 
who brought his trained crow which is 
shown in the above photograph. His 
crow does all kinds of stunts and even 
talks. Training animals is a hobby with 
Kiwanian Tops. He used to train dogs, 
and he also has an excellent trained 
monkey. 
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Kiwanis Whos Who 


President of the Kenmore, New York, 
club, Roy R. Brockett, was elected to 
the position of chairman of the Board 
of Supervisors of Erie County, the first 
Kenmore man to be so honored. 

Robert W. Davis, Albany, Oregon, 
was elected president of the Albany 
Real Estate Men’s Association. 


At Wichita, Kansas, Dr. George Mil- 
bank was re-elected president of the 
Y. M. C. A. for 1940, Benjamin F. 
Hegler was elected vice president of 
the state organization of the Kansas 
Children’s Home and Service League; 
and Grover C. Dotzour was re-elected 
to the secretaryship of the Kansas Pub- 
lic School Principals for the seventh 
consecutive term. 


James O. Wilson has been reappoint- 
ed Juvenile Court Judge. He is a 
member at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 





Ernest Sjogren, Holdrege, Nebraska, 
was re-elected president of the South- 
ern Nebraska Rural Electrification Dis- 
trict. 


Norman N. Thisted, Great Falls, 
Montana, has been elected president of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Fred H. 
Robinson, also of the club, has been 
elected president of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


Congratulations to James T. Knotts, 
Trenton, New Jersey, upon his re-elec- 
tion as president of the Trenton Board 
of Education. 


Kiwanian A. E. Moreton and Secre- 
tary Eben M. Bee, mayor and city 
clerk respectively, Brookhaven, Miss- 
issippi, entered the race for their re- 
spective offices, and since neither had 
an opponent, both were declared the 
Democratic nominees. This is tanta- 
mount to election in Brookhaven. 


Three Woodward, Oklahoma, Kiwan- 
ians are very active in Scout work. 
Former Lieutenant Governor Dr. C. E. 
Williams was named Regional Sea 
Scout Commissioner, John H. Moyni- 
han was re-elected District Chairman 
of the Boy Scout Committee, and Sec- 
retary K. H. Grantham was re-appoint- 
ed District Boy Scout Commissioner. 


In the Winnipeg, Manitoba, club 
2ast President J. S. McDiarmid was re- 
elected honorary president of the West- 
ern Inter-Provincial Football Union, 
and George Bruce was elected chair- 
man of the Produce Section of the Win- 
nipeg Board of Trade. 


City and county positions held by 
Monte Vista, Colorado, Kiwanians in- 
clude the following: Past President 
Fred G. Cameron, mayor; Past Presi- 
dent Don Malcolm, city councilman; 
Past President Herbert W. Martin, city 
attorney; President Charles R. Cor- 
lett, county attorney. 


President of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce at Whittier, California, is 
Kiwanian L. Wallace Black. 


Former Lieutenant Governor John 
W. Eberle, Pasadena, California, is 
president of the National Association 
of Funeral Directors. 


Immediate Past President Steadman 
Ball, Atchison, Kansas, was one of the 
members elected from the West Central 
Area to the National Council of the 
eee. C.. A. 


International Secretary Parker has 
for a quarter of a century taken an avo- 
cational interest in the field that has 
come to be known as personnel or in- 
dustrial relations. In June, 1915, witha 
vision that this was to be a rapidly de- 
veloping field of increasing importance 
he assisted in organizing a group of 
those engaged in this work which was 
the second or third organization of this 
kind in the country. This organization 
has functioned effectively through the 
past twenty-five years and Secretary 
Parker has in a voluntary manner 
served the group this entire period, 
most of the time as its secretary. Dur- 
ing these twenty-five years the entire 
present complex and scientific methods 
have been developed. The organization 
is now called the Industrial Relations 
Association of Chicago and it will hold 
a 25th Anniversary Banquet in June, 
of which Secretary Parker will be the 
toastmaster. He has also taken a 
broader interest in the field and 
sisted in forming a national association 
which finally evolved into the Person- 
nel Division of the American Manage- 
ment Association. Because of this 
broader interest Secretary Parker has 
a large acquaintance with industrial 
relations executives throughout the 
country. Recently he has addressed the 
Annual Conference of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Relations Association at 
Madison, Wisconsin, and the Annual 
Production Managers Conference of 


as- 


the American Management Association 
in New York City. 


B. B. Bass, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, was elected president of the 
Building Owners and Manager Asso- 
ciation. Past President E. R. Ledbet- 
ter was elected president and Dr. J. 
Paul Price director of Nichols Hills 
Civic Club. Dr. Price was also elected 
president of Joi de Vie Club. 


John Albert Coleman, Ernest Cay 
and Past President Dr. Bryce A. 
Brown, all of the Oshawa, Ontario, 


club, have been elected aldermen. 


Leroy E. 
is district 
Iowa Council of 
America. 


Corlett, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
chairman of the Southern 
the Boy Scouts of 


President of the New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, Chamber of Commerce is 
Past President Chester W. Paulus. 
Past President W. Burton Salisbury 
was elected secretary of the Middlesex 
General Hospital Association; Samuel 
J. Shultise, Jr., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Highland Park Board of 
Education. 


Past President J. E. Matthews, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, is the new 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


President of the Boyle County Farm 
Bureau is Past President Frank D. 
Royce, member at Danville, Kentucky. 
R. I. Rush, secretary of the Danville 
club, is serving his second term as 
chairman of the Central District Com- 
mittee, Blue Grass Council, Boy Scouts 
of America. Kiwanian Rush is a holder 
of the Silver Beaver Award. 








President of the Northwest Florists 
Association is Clarence Chase of the 
Eugene, Oregon, club. 


Former Lieutenant Governor Hugh 
R. Brown, Kearney, Nebraska, was 
elected chairman of the Nebraska del- 
egation to the national Republican 
Convention at Philadelphia. 


Past President Wade C. Lewis, Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina, was elected 
chairman of the Crabtree Area Camp 
Committee, Girl Scouts, being selected 
by officers of Girl Scout Councils of 
Raleigh, Durham, Chapel Hill, Fayette- 
ville and Henderson, North Carolina. 
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At Provo, Utah, Andrew Broaddus 
was elected a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Utah State Golf 
Association. 


Secretary of the Storm Lake, Iowa, 
club, Wendell T. Edson, has been 
elected a vice president of the Iowa 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


Former Lieutenant Governor Fred 
Thompson, Pampa, Texas, was elected 
mayor of the City of Pampa recently. 


Former Lieutenant Governor Rev- 
erend William J. Johnston, Toronto, 
Ontario, was nominated president of 
the Toronto conference of the United 
Church of Canada. 





In the Mount Pleasant, Iowa, club, 
H. E. Jaques published a book entitled, 
“How to Know the Trees;” and Secre- 
tary Waldo W. Braden was elected 
president of the Iowa Forensic Asso- 
ciation. 


At Paterson, New Jersey, John 
Feeney was appointed to the Board of 
Public Works and Past President 
George Patterson was elected vice 


president of Passaic Valley Shrine 
Club. 
From Hattiesburg, Mississippi, we 


learn that M. Shelby Pickett was elected 
Venerable Master of the Scottish Rite 
Masonic Bodies of Hattiesburg; that 
Max M. Mabel is president of the Hat- 
tiesburg Concert Association, and that 
Maleolm F. Dickson is the new assist- 
ant postmaster. 


Harve Tibbott, past president of the 
Ebensburg, Pennsylvania, club, was re- 
elected to Congress representing the 
27th Pennsylvania District, and Ivan 
J. McKenrick, also a past president, 
was re-elected judge of the Common 
Pleas Court for Cambria County. 


President of the Iola, Kansas, club, 
Carrol! L. Hoyt, has been elected Ex- 
alted Ruler of the B.P.O.E. for the com- 
ing year; R. Lawrence Copening, also of 
Iola, has been elected president of the 
local Ban Johnson Baseball Associa- 
tion; and Dr. J. T. Reid has been ap- 
pointed to the county health board. 


J. Grant Stringham was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Utah League 
of Savings, Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation. Kiwanian Stringham is a mem- 
ber at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Kiwanian Clyde E. Williamson was 
elected secretary of a forum for edu- 
cational purposes among the citizens of 
the city of Albany, Oregon. 


Immediate Past President Romuald 
Bourque, St. Lawrence, Montreal, Que- 
bec, received a rare distinction from 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII in the form 
of a papal blessing “In Articulo Mor- 
tis’ for himself and his family. 


The Chattanooga, Tennessee, club is 
proud of the fact that Robert Tomlin- 
son was elected to the presidency of 
the Tennessee Restaurant Association. 


Honor has come to two members of 
the Pittsburg, Kansas, club: William 
Lindsay, who is former lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the state, was appointed 
United States Marshal for Kansas, and 
Ronald E. Mangrum, classification- 
postmaster, was elected secretary of 
the Postmasters Association of Kansas 
for the sixth time. 


President Hobart Tompkins, Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, and Secretary War- 
ren A. Prest were appointed to mem- 
bership on the Municipal Budget Ad- 
visory Committee, at the request of 
the Mayor of Englewood, for the pur- 
pose of sitting with this committee to 
advise on city budgets. 


In the Victoria, British Columbia, 
club, Gordon McClure was elected pres- 
ident of the United Commercial Travel- 
ers, and Past President G. Herbert 
Stevens was re-elected president of 
the St. John Ambulance Association. 


Former Lieutenant Governor Ray K. 
Sonnemann, Auburn, Washington, has 
been elected a member of the school 
board for Auburn. 


State Senator John S. Battle is a 
member of the Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, Kiwanis club. He was also at 
one time president of the club. 


A member of Parliament for the 
Brandon Constituency is Past Presi- 
dent J. E. Matthews, Brandon, Mani- 
toba, club. 


Past President Oliver T. Somerville, 
Rutherford-South Bergen, New Jer- 
sey, is Borough Attorney and United 
States Commissioner; Dr. Henry L. 
Mosher is medical advisor of the Lynd- 
hurst Board of Health; and Dr. Andrew 
F. Ferrari is police surgeon for East 
Rutherford. 


A past president of the Vallejo, 
California, club, Luther E. Gibson, was 
installed as president of the Senior 
Chamber of Commerce, and Frank Bell 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
California Association of Commercial 
Secretaries. 


President of the Jefferson County 
Bankers Association is R. S. McClam- 
roch, Beaumont, Texas. 


Past President Dr. George L. King, 
Alliance, Ohio, has assumed his duties 
as president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. He succeeds Paul C. Siddall, 
also a past president of the club. 
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J. Q. A. Rutherford, Jr., Kiwanis 
Club of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, was 
elected treasurer of Dauphin County, 
and Kiwanian Hugh K. Duffield was 
elected president of the Harrisburg 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The Bartow, Florida, club has a 
State Senator in its membership. He 
is former Lieutenant Governor Spes- 
sard L. Holland. 


Frederick T. Law, West Hudson, 
New Jersey, club, is the newly elected 
mayor of Kearny, New Jersey, and 
Past President Alan J. Denman has 
been appointed District Commissioner 
of Hudson Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. 


A Halifax, Nova Scotia, Kiwanian, 
W. C. MacDonald, led the polls in the 
recent Federal election for the Con- 
stituency of Halifax and was elected 
as the representative of this city at Ot- 
tawa. 


The following members of the River- 
dale, Toronto, Ontario, club were elect- 
ed or re-elected to public office: Ralph 
Day, mayor; Dr. Gordon Millen and 
Past President Frank M. Johnston, al- 
dermen; Stanley Fenwick, board of ed- 
ucation; John A. Leslie, utilities com- 
missioner; Rev. Ray McCleary, Chap- 
lain of Royal Canadian Artillery; and 
Harold Smith, vice president of Toron- 
to Retail Druggists Association. 


Grove Stafford, state senator, is a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Alex- 
andria, Louisiana. 





Past President Laurie O. Telfer, 
Port Huron, Michigan, early in 1939, 
was appointed to the Circuit Court 
bench of the Thirty-First Judicial Cir- 
cuit of Michigan, and on the anniver- 
sary of the completion of the first year 
in such position a surprise ceremony 
was held in the Circuit Court room, 
wherein the members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Port Huron and friends pre- 
sented a gavel, suitably engraved, to 
Kiwanian Telfer. 


Several West Palm Beach, Florida, 
Kiwanians deserve recognition: L. R. 
Baker is director of the City Recrea- 
tion Commission; Past President J. O. 
Bowen is city commissioner; Dr. C. J. 
Derrick is secretary of the Palm Beach 
County Medical Society; John I. Leon- 
ard is superintendent of public in- 
struction of Palm Beach County; J. M. 
Owens, Jr., is mayor of the town of 
Palm Beach; and, president of the 
West Palm Beach Chamber of Com- 
merce is William A. Wall. 
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Top: Part of the group of Kiwanians who came to Pierre to help mail out 2200 pieces of International 
convention literature. 


Bottom: Left to right, Paul Kelly, Leslie Bagby and George Biesendorf with Postmaster Randolph 
Bagby, Kiwanian. 


Clubs Promote South Dakota 


T was South Dakota Day at the spe- 
cial luncheon of the Pierre Kiwanis 
club, held on April 8. 

The 14 Kiwanis clubs of South 
kota coéperated in mailing out 
2,200 pieces of literature addressed to 
club in the United 


Da- 
some 


every Kiwanis 
States and Canada. Enclosed in each 
package was a mimeographed letter, 


signed in facsimile by the president of 
each South Dakota club urging attend- 
ance at the International Convention in 
Minneapolis, June 16-20, and suggest- 
ing that all Kiwanians plan to go or 
return by way of South Dakota. 
Coéperating with the South Dakota 
clubs, much help was given by the pub- 


licity Department of the State High- 
way Commission, the Greater South 
Dakota Association and the Badlands 


and Black Hills Association. 

The 9x12 envelopes were addressed 
by the Commercial Department stu- 
dents of the Pierre High School and as 


the Kiwanians gathered for the spe- 
cial luncheon they found the tables 
stacked with the envelopes, the en- 


closures and stamps. A plate luncheon 
was served but most of the gang were 
too anxious to get at the job of stuff- 
ing, clamping and stamping, to do 
much eating. 

As guests of honor the luncheon was 
attended by Governor Harlan Bushfield 
and Dr. Doane Robinson, creator of the 
idea of Mount Rushmore. Kiwanian 
Postmaster Ran Bagby attended with 
a group of postal clerks who packed 
the mail bags as fast as the material 
was ready for mailing. 


A Canadian Invitation 
By A. WIDNALL 


Tourist Supervisor, Fort William, 


HE citizens of Fort William and 
Port Arthur are delighted to extend 
to those Kiwanians attending the 
International Convention in Minneapo- 
lis a cordial invitation to journey over 
the Lake Superior North Shore Drive to 
the Canadian Lakehead and there enjoy 


Ontario 


a little of the genuine “Canadian Hos- 
pitality” that has made the names of 
these two cities by-words to the travel- 
ing public. 

The drive over Highway No. 61 along 
the North Shore of Lake Superior from 
Duluth to the Canadian Sister Cities is 
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@ Kiwanians of Twin Cities at 

Lakehead, members of Ar- 

rowhead Association, urge 

convention visitors to make 
trip to north country. 


acclaimed by many to be one of the most 
scenic on the North American Conti- 
nent. This highway provides an endless 
series of thrills along the rugged cliffs 
and through the wooded forests. 

Entering Canada at the Pigeon River 
port of entry you will be greeted in a 
most courteous manner by Canadian 
Customs and Immigration Officers. 
There are no restrictions on travel to 
Canada and of course the favorable 
premium in your favor will make your 
holiday dollars go further. 

Explorers and fur trader kings two 
hundred years ago made Fort William 
and Port Arthur their headquarters. 
They built a powerful fort at the mouth 
of the Kaministiquia River and ruled 
over the vast area with an iron hand. 

Fort William is built on the original” 
site of this fort and its sister City of 
Port Arthur nestles on the south slope 
of a picturesque hill which rises from 
the fringe of Lake Superior overlook- 
ing the rugged grandeur of Thunder 
Bay. 

At the entrance to Fort William, 
close on your right, is Mount McKay, 
held in awe by the Ojibiways as Thun- 
der Mountain, the abode of the Great 
Manitou. 

From this mountain on a clear day 
the view extends for forty miles over 
Lake Superior. Occasionally a glimpse 
of Isle Royale may be secured. The blue 
waters of the Lake, shimmering in the 
sun, with the peaks of the Sleeping 
Giant 17 miles distant on the east, and 
Pie Island on the west, form a picture 
that lingers long in memory. 

Fort William and Port Arthur have 
long been the guardians of the grains 
of the Golden West and have used their 
giant storehouses to care for these crops 
until marketed. Combined they have the 





Split Rock Light Station on Lake Superior Inter- 
national Highway. 
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largest collection of granaries in the 
world, thirty in number. 

The leaders of industry have been 
most gracious in making it possible for 
the visitor to go through the huge ele- 
vators and pulp and paper mills. Navi- 
gators of our finest steamships welcome 
you to look over their ships. 

Radiating from the Twin Cities in- 
numerable highways take you to lakes 
and streams where the angler may en- 
joy the best that nature can provide. 

Fifteen miles west of Fort William 
on the Trans-Canadian Highway is 
Kakabeka Falls, Niagara’s rival of the 
Northland. 


Attention, 
Fishermen !!! 


ANY Kiwanians attending the 

International Convention at 

Minneapolis, June 16 to 20, will 
take advantage of geographical possi- 
bilities and leave their convention hotel 
for a Northwoods vacation. 

Some fishing information is therefore 
presented for consideration of the folks 
who plan to take advantage of the 
state’s fishing possibilities. 

Minnesota has reduced its fishing li- 
cense fees for non-residents. Now it 
costs but $3.00 for a single license 
against a previous $4.00. A husband 
and wife license now costs $4.50. It 
used to cost $8.00 for the two. 

Minnesota for the purpose of fishing 
regulations has been divided into north- 
ern and southern zones. The dividing 
line is from Browns Valley on the west 
through to St. Cloud, on across the 
Minnesota border just beyond Sunrise. 
Roughly figuring, Minneapolis is about 
fifty miles south of this line. Here are 
the complete fishing statistics: 

OPEN SEASONS 

Bass—May 29—Southern 
June 21—Northern zone 

Trout— (except lake trout) 

Lake Trout—December 1 
September) 

Sunfish, Rock Bass and other varie- 
ties for which a different season is 
not provided, May 29 to Dee. 31, 
Southern zone; June 21 to Dee. 31, 
Northern zone. 

LEGAL LIMITS 

Walleyed pike, sand pike, pickerel or 
great northern pike, 8 per day, with 
16 allowed in possession, except for 
pickerel and great northerns where 
total is increased to 20. 

Bass, largemouth, smallmouth and 
yellow, 6 per day, with 12 in pos- 
session. 

Trout (except Lake Trout )15 limit, 
with 25 in possession. 

Lake Trout—5 limit, with 10 in pos- 
session. 

Crappies, black and white—15 per 
day, with 25 possession limit. 


zone 
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(through 
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Conducted by GEORGE W. KIMBALL 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
Some of these questions, of interest to all Kiwanians, with 
their answers will be published under this heading. 












Q. A member is confined to his home 
or hospital because of serious illness. 
Following the regular weekly luncheon 
meeting, an officer of the club, accom- 
panied by three or four members, visits 
the sick member. May this be counted 
as attendance for the sick member? 
(Secretary) 

A. Such a contact, while a sympa- 
thetic gesture, could not possibly meet 
the requirements of the attendance 
rules which require attendance for at 
least sixty per cent of the club meetings. 
If this meeting in the hospital were 
considered the official meeting of the 
club, then all of the other fellows who 
were at the regular place and time of 
meeting would have to be counted ab- 
sent. 








Q. What is your advice on limiting 
the membership of a Kiwanis club and 
establishing a waiting list, under the 
following circumstances: Our club now 
has a membership of forty-one. Our 
attendance average is eighty-six per 
cent. Unfortunately, our meeting room 
is small and is the only one available 
for us. Our classifications are not all 
full, and I am sure there are many good 
prospects outside of the club. Yet we 
hesitate to approach them because of 
the lack of room. We are considering 
this, but no action has been taken yet 
about establishing a limit of forty-five. 
(President) 

A. The difficulty with numerical lim- 
itation is exactly as you expressed it in 
your letter. Unnecessary numerical 
limitation shuts out good men from 
participation in the club’s work, but at 
the same time it would not be wise for 
your club to build up a membership for 
which you had no adequate meeting 


space. If you did, you would then lose 
more than you would gain. 

I believe that if a careful survey of 
your community results in your board’s 
feeling that there is no place adequate 
for a club larger than forty-five or fifty 
members, on the basis of your average 
attendance at weekly meetings, you 
would be most unwise to increase the 
membership beyond that point. I would 
advise against any by-law amendment 
to this effect but would rather recom- 
mend an operating policy on the basis 
of the limitation of the meeting room 
requirements. In this way, the plan 
would be flexible, in case you were able 
later to find a more adequate place for 
your meetings. 


Q. A member of our club traveled 
by boat to attend a convention of an- 
other organization and missed our 
meeting. Weather conditions later pro- 
hibited his making up at a neighboring 
Kiwanis club. Can attendance credit 
be given to a member when attending 
a convention of another organization? 
(Secretary) 

A. No provision has ever been al- 
lowed for attendance at the convention 
of another organization or at the meet- 
ing of any other organization. 


Q. The Standard Form for Club By- 
Laws defines an honorary member as 
“any man who has performed some dis- 
tinguished public service and who is 
not active, reserve, or privileged 
member of his club.” Does this mean a 
man who might be a charter member 
and an active member of a club for a 
period of twenty years or more but who, 
through ill health or other circum- 
stances, is unable to continue as an ac- 
tive, reserve, or privileged member, 
would not be entitled to honorary 
membership simply because of the fact 
that he has been a member of the club, 
although he may have been a pioneer 
in his profession and held high office? 
(Secretary) 

A. The intent of that by-law provi- 
sion, so far as I know, has always been 
interpreted as being designed so that 
an individual shall not be an active 
member and an honorary member of a 
club at the same time. If the conditions 
confronting this individual make it nec- 
essary for him to resign his active mem- 
bership, there certainly could be no 
objections to his being made an honor- 
ary member of the club. He could not 
be both, as I understand it. 


ai 
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Minneapolis Invites the Ladies 


(From page 334) 


Sunday evening, after you have be- 
come settled in your hotel home for the 
five days, you will want to attend the 
opening session of the convention with 
your husband. International Conven- 
tions, as has always been the custom, 
get under way with a religious service 
and musicale. Welcome will be extended 
Kiwanians and their wives by The Hon- 
orable Harold E. Stassen, Governor of 
Minnesota, who is a member of the 
South St. Paul Kiwanis club, and also 
by the mayors of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. The principal address of the eve- 
ning will be by Dr. Richard Raines and 
musical numbers will be furnished by 
outstanding musical organizations. 

Monday morning you will want to 
hear Congressman Martin Dies, of 
whom we have heard so much as to his 
committee’s investigation of un-Ameri- 
can activities. In the evening you un- 
doubtedly will accompany your husband 
to the auditorium program when you 
will have an opportunity of hearing 
International President Bennett O. 
Knudson. Following the evening session, 
there will be informal dancing at sev- 
eral hotels to bring to a close a full day. 

Tuesday morning will be given over 
to attending convention sessions or 
shopping along our famous Nicollet 
Avenue, known the country over for its 
beautiful retail stores. Tuesday evening 
is started with district dinners where 
you will meet with Kiwanians and their 
from your own district. These 
dinners will be followed by the Presi- 
dent’s Reception and Ball at the Audi- 
torium. This is an evening of relaxation 
and pleasure, of greeting and meeting 
personally President Knudson and the 
First Lady of Kiwanis together with 
the other members of the official family 
circle of Kiwanis International. 

Wednesday morning is given over to 


wives 


more of the business sessions of the 
convention but in the evening is the 
main feature event and should be seen 
by all local and visiting Kiwanians and 
ladies and this also will be at the Min- 
neapolis Auditorium. 

Thus far we have only mentioned the 
features on the general convention pro- 
gram that we thought would be interest- 
ing to ladies and have saved for the last 
the program of exclusive ladies’ affairs. 

Monday afternoon the ladies will be 
taken by automobile to the beautiful 
Minikahda Club for a reception and tea 
to Mrs. Bennett O. Knudson and visiting 
ladies. Minikahda Club, located as it is 
on the shore and overlooking one of the 
many beautiful lakes in Minneapolis, 
will answer the question as to why Min- 
neapolis has been called the “City of 
Lakes.” 

Wednesday morning bright and early 
when one can really enjoy a June morn- 
ing in Minnesota, the ladies will again 
be taken by automobile to another one 
of Minnesota’s famous 10,000 lakes, 
Lake Minnetonka, made famous by 
Thurlow Lieurance’s “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka” where, through the cour- 
tesy of the ladies of the Lake Minne- 
tonka Garden Club, the private gardens 
of these estates around the lake will be 
opened for a visitation. Following this 
visit through the gardens the tour will 
be resumed to bring us all to the Minne- 
apolis Automobile Club, which over- 
looks the beautiful Minnesota River 
Valley, where luncheon will be served. 

It is the belief of the ladies of the 
Minneapolis Kiwanis club that this 
program as briefly outlined should be an 
enjoyable one and it is going to be our 
endeavor to see that all visiting ladies 
leave for home with a feeling that their 
convention trip been very much 
worth while. 


1as 


Everybody Works in Sidney 


(From page 344) 


posite of the 28 replies. It was ex- 
pressed by W. E. Whipp, president of 
the Monarch Machine Tool Works, the 
town’s largest factory, which at pres- 
ent has 700 employes. 

“It’s true,” Whipp agrees, “that our 
diversified industry helps. But the 
character of our citizens is chiefly re- 
sponsible. They are self-respecting, 
thrifty, common-sense folks, mainly 
of Dutch or German extraction, with 
several generations of good Americans 
behind them. They have an agricultural 
background. They love the soil because 
that love is inbred in them. Many were 
born on nearby farms, nearly all have 
farming relatives, and several hundred 
own small tracts near town. When in- 
dustrial employment is slack, they go 
out and start raising vegetables, and 


have a good time doing it. When they 
went briefly on WPA it hurt their 
pride, and they got off as quickly as 
they could. They don’t like spoon- 
feeding by the government.” 

Even in the lowest level of the de- 
pression, the heads of the small local 
industries did not despair. No orders 
were coming in, they could not afford 
to continue to make products and pile 
up inventories, so they laid off men. 
But in contrast with the practice in 
many cities, they didn’t lay off engi- 
neers, designers and supervisors. Most 
of these stayed at work, usually on 
short hours and small wages, prepar- 
ing diligently for better times. When 


the slight upswing came, the shops 


were ready with new and better prod- 
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ucts, and new and better ways of pro- 
ducing them. 

Residents of Sidney say that labor 
has been willing to go along with the 
tighten its belt and take its 
temporary beating when times were 
bad, because the lowliest shop sweeper 
and the plant president with the gloss- 
iest office understand each other per- 
fectly. The town believes in what it 
calls “earned promotional rights.’”’ It 
hires few “outsiders” for key posi- 
tions, and boys fresh out of school take 
their jobs at the foot of the ladder 
knowing that their foremen, superin- 
tendents, sales-managers and _presi- 
dents began just where they are begin- 
ning. In many of the shops, sons, fath- 
ers and grandfathers work together. 

There is no “employer class.’’ One 
recent Saturday, at the funeral of the 
wife of a laborer in a manufacturing 
plant, the company president and half 
a dozen other front-office executives 
sat among the mourners. This was not 
merely an example of “labor rela- 
tions.”? The white-collar men knew this 
laborer’s family socially; they were 
there, not as bosses, but as neighbors 
and friends. 

This situation may complicate labor 
organization in Sidney. True, a few 
members of the AFL molders union are 
employed, but attempts to unionize the 
newest factory, a refrigerator plant 
which fled from Detroit, have been un- 
successful, and in spite of the employ- 
insistence that theirs is an open 
shop town, it is charged that organ- 
izers receive scant courtesy. 

“T just naturally don’t like trouble- 
makers,”’ the police chief says, “‘so I 
tell ’em to get out of town.” 

Instead of enraging the local work- 
ers, this attitude either amuses the 
majority or they treat it with apathy. 
Union labor, most of them fear, would 
bring in “outsiders.’’ They’re willing 
to let well enough alone. 

Wages in Sidney are considerably 
lower than in Detroit or Cincinnati, 
but so are living costs. The average 
worker earns $20 a week, pays $19.50 
a month rent for his four-reom house. 
Food costs are moderate and the fact 
that the majority of families main- 
tain kitchen gardens helps solve the 
food problem. Shop windows are full 
of shoes at $2.75 a pair, $1.25 hats and 
$18.50 suits. 

Women and “learners” in the fac- 
tories are paid as little as 30 cents an 
hour, semi-skilled machine operators 
40 and 45 cents, a few specialists as 
high as 90 cents and $1.00. Even the 
industrial managers receive compar- 
atively small salaries. Perhaps the most 
successful executive in town makes 
$12,000 a year, heads of other busi- 
nesses get along comfortably at half 
that figure, there are few citizens who 
could be termed wealthy. 


bosses, 


ers’ 


b 


Employe turnover in the largest 
four plants in Sidney last year aver- 
aged one per cent—which Sidney 
thinks is an American record. Re- 
sponsible partly for this is the fact 
that the public schools ‘for several 
years have maintained an effective in- 
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dustrial plan for filling the new jobs 
that open in expanding factories and 
keeping employment at home—and 
local boys at home, too. 

Instead of the old-fashioned manual 
arts courses in which pupils are taught 
to make book-ends and similar gadgets, 
this school shop realistically prepares 
lads for actual jobs in Sidney’s own 
plants. Since these plants manufacture 
precision machine tools, scrapers and 
other metal products, the high school 
shop is equipped with metal-working 
machinery. Boys are graduated with a 
fair understanding of the metal trades. 
Having had two years of apprentice- 
ship in class, they can go to work with 
assurance. Of the 400 boys graduated 
from the school shop course in the past 
six years, more than 99 per cent have 
taken jobs in the local industries. 

The skeptics, called ‘‘malcontents 
locally, who claim that war orders, 
plus non-union wage scales, are the 
sole cause of Sidney’s come-back, side- 
step the fact that while war does 
create a demand for machine tools, no 
war increases the sale of school-bus 
bodies—nor of ice-cream-cone ma- 
chinery, road scrapers, plated icebox 


” 





door handles and the diversified out- 
put of a dozen small shops which are 
operating to capacity. 

As to the percentage of unemploy- 
ables, it is small, thanks to the rugged, 
agricultural stock of the people and to 
the modern city-county health unit, 
which keeps public health exceptionally 
high and so burdens the workers with 
a very light “‘sick load.” 

Local people refuse to call their 
present prosperity a boom. They at- 
tempt with graphs and logic to prove 
that it is merely a normal town’s 
normal business. It’s the rest of the 
world that’s out of step. But should 
another dry spell ever come, manu- 
facturers again will be ready. For once 
more they are building a financial back- 
log to take up slack, and workers are 
holding on to their garden plots, not for- 
getting a minute that their neighbors 
out in the country plow their fields up to 
the very corners. They tell you that 
Sidney’s road out of depression valley 
was well marked with signs pointing 
to cooperation, unselfishness, diligence 
and common sense. Also, they say, if 
this road had a name, it probably 
would be called “The American Way.” 


The Romance of Rose Growing 
(From page 348) 


any financial gain outside of prestige 
and glory in the creative field. A plant 
patent act passed in that year, allows 
royalties on all propagations from the 
parent stock, for seventeen years. 

To show the deep significance of many 
rose names, I turn to Pernet, a famous 
hybridizer of Lyon, France. Pernet 
had two lovely roses ready for the mar- 
ket at the end of the World War. He 
had two sons who served their country 
as soldiers. Before the Armistice, the 
news reached a brokenhearted father 
that both sons had been killed. Turning 
to his roses, sadly, he christened the 
handsome yellow one Claudius, and the 
beautiful coppery-pink one Georges, in 
glorious memoriam, to perpetually hon- 
or his beloved sons. This rosarian, as 
he looks at the apparently dead sticks 
of the dormant bush ready for shipping, 
and watches its brilliant return to life 
each season after it is properly plant- 
ed, must have the vision of the resur- 
rection and the life to come far more 
clearly than we realists who bey our 
flowers without ever watching the mir- 
acle of birth and rebirth. 

The difficulty confronting the amateur 
who would successfully purchase and 
grow roses, is more formidable than in 
other garden flowers. In the ever-in- 
creasing legion of varieties, with com- 
plex names and habits, the process of 
making a choice is not easy. The novel- 
ty roses should be carefully avoided. 
They are all right for the advanced 
rosarian who wishes the fun of new ex- 
periments, but they are not for the 
average grower who wants a fairly cer- 
tain return for his financial outlay. 
Established favorites that I consider a 
sound investment for the money, are: 
Pink and Red Radiance, Mrs. Charles 


Bell, Madam Butterfly, Mrs. Erskine 
Pembroke Thom, Willomere, Duchess of 
Wellington, Lady Ursula, Kaiserin 
Auguste Viktoria, Margaret McGredy, 
Souvenir de Claudius and Georges Per- 
net Etoile de Hollande, Betty Uprichard, 
Independence Day, General McArthur, 
Mrs. Henry Morse, Los Angeles, Mrs. 
Henry Bowles, and Mrs. A. R. Barra- 
clough. 

Now for the polyanthas or dwarf 
roses, with a heighth of two feet, ever 
blooming, retaining their color and foli- 
age through summer and autumn. The 
Poulsen roses belong to this set, Karen 
and Kirsten being the most brilliant and 
prolific, while Elsa Poulsen is a semi- 
double in softest pink. Poulsen’s Yellow 
appeared in the summer of 1937 and 
captured the gold medal of the National 
Rose Show. This novelty, with its pro- 
nounced color and wavy petals, is the 
first yellow polyantha to be introduced. 
The scarlet Gloria Mundi, Paul Crampel, 
and Orange Triumph (Geranium-scarlet 
in spite of its name) make glorious, 
colorful borders. The latter took the 
gold medal at National Rose Show, 
Southport, England. These polyantha 
dwarf roses, well adapted for limited 
spaces, are free bloomers even in light, 
thin soil. They deserve more popular- 
ity than they have yet achieved. There 
is a new hybrid polyantha for the ad- 
vanced rosarian to try out—the vivid 
scarlet Folkestone, a fine rose with a 
double row of broad petals which are 
very lovely in the bud stage, and very 
fragrant. Van Nes is another fairly 
new rose, very striking in the rich car- 
mine-pink of its clustered blossoms, 
which, being waved have earned it the 
synonym—“‘Permanent Wave.” 

The rosé is more faithful than a hu- 
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man being, returning upon the same 
bush again and again for twenty, per- 
haps thirty years, each time as radiant 
and beautiful as before. She is more 
grateful for small attentions than most 
humans and shows her appreciation con- 
tinually. 

After March 1 is the time to plant. 
Don’t start your rose growing in a hap- 
hazard manner or you will meet with 
discouragement and failure. For best 
results purchase your rose bushes from 
a reliable dealer. If you are interested 
in monthly roses, specify that they must 
be healthy, dormant, two-year old, bud- 
ded, hybrid tea roses. 

Roses will grow in any good vegetable 
soil, but do not thrive if their feet are 
continually wet. A well-drained, not too 
sunny spot, is ideal, and plant them 
from fourteen to eighteen inches apart. 
Dig down into your bed for about eigh- 
teen inches, a few days before your 
bushes arrive. Pound and break up the 
big dirt lumps, That is all you need do, 
if you have carefully removed all large 
stones that might interfere with root 
growth. If your bed does not have 
natural drainage, dig a little deeper 
and throw in a few clinkers, stones, 
broken brick, or bones, then cover them 
with sod, before replacing the prepared 
top-dirt. Let the bed settle for a day or 
two, at least. 

Having ordered your roses, you will 
probably get a shock when the moss- 
covered, queer-looking bundles of roots 
and brown sticks are delivered to you. 
They look straggly and forlorn to the 
amateur, but unwrap them tenderly, and 
do not remove the name tags. Eventu- 
ally, you will learn to call each rose by 
name, as you would an intimate friend. 
A rose by any other name is not so 
sweet a prize-winner in contests as one 
correctly labeled and after all, it is fun 
to compete in shows. When you have 
immersed each bush in a tub full of 
water for half an hour, it is ready to be 
planted. Dig each hole in your freshly 
made bed deep enough to accommodate 
an average-sized scrub bucket. That 
will be just right for each rose bush, 
with the roots spread out and pointing 
downward. Hold each bush in an up- 
right position in its respective hole, and 
shovel in your barely moistened earth 
carefully. See that your top-dirt goes 
through as well as over the roots. 

When the hole is almost full, tramp 
down on the loose earth with both feet. 
Pour a bucket of water into each hole, 
after the soil is nearly backfilled. Al- 
low this to settle, then fill up with soil 
to the level of the bed. 

Don’t listen to your neighbor when he 
tells you that you ought to sprinkle your 
roses every night. It will bring disas- 
ter to your rose garden. The roots 
must be trained down for their moisture, 
if they are to have a long life and a 
useful one. Deluge them with water 
once a week, unless Nature provides, 
and do not water the entire bed, but soak 
each bush separately. Roses are won- 
derfully responsive to individual treat- 
ment. Do not kill your roses with nour- 

(Turn to page 386) 
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HOLLYWOOD BEACH HOTEL 


On the Ocean—Hollywood, Florida 
» So ’s largest and finest ocean- 
| nee eve de hotel host every Mon- 
day to Hollywood Kiwanis Club and 
visiting Kiwanians. 


Oscar T. Johnson, General Manager 
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South's Finest—One of America’s Best 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








HOTEL 


TOWNSEND 


Casper, Wyoming 
COFFEE SHOP, BAR AND BANQUET ROOMS 
Where the Kiwanis Club Meets 
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HOTEL KIMBALL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday 
No on 
Perfectly appointed modern hotel 


vitality and Servic 
— 400 Absolutely F ireproot Rooms 


Fred W. Peverley, Gene ral Manager 
and Kiwanian 
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THE HOTEL TAFT 


"Kiwanis-Home™" New Haven, Connecticut 
J. O. Voit Manaaqement 
Gateway to New England 
Daily rates with bath from $3 
Three Restaurants 














HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


* 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
e 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 
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ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Montreal 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


1700 Roome from $2.50 CHICAGO 











THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 


CAWADAS AAS) HOTELS. OF Dis (Tia Tion 


THE BANGOR HOUSE 
BANGOR, MAINE 


Long famous for excelient meals and 
homelike atmosphere. Located at the 
center of a network of scenic drives it is 
an ideal headquarters for motorists. Golf 
privileges at The Penobscot V: alley C., 

C., one of the New England’s finest links. 


ApAbb halal lals 
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HOTEL DUPONT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Home of Kiwanis" 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 


Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 

















The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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In New York—It’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 
Broadway at 34th Street 
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®ebseosedvss bbe dd 
“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
IN SANANTONIO 


300 OF THE 
550 ROOMS 
















and Bay, 


from theaters and US Cuisine. Three 


Shops, Garage, Ra 


New Wote| 
JACKSONVILLE 
Ww ednesday 


Hotel George Wash in 


WES 


si Kiese PMG at 12:15 
Pel, Kiwanian, President Direct 
ector 


EDGEWATER BEACH ————— 





ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 









*BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


In the Heart of Philadelphia 


Single Rooms, $3.85 to $6.60 
Double Kooms, $5.50 to $8.80 

























Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 
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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 


on 
Lake Michigan 


North Shore 








Home of Kiwanis Club of the 
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KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
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LUNCHEON EVERY FRIDAY 
HOTEL FONTENELLE 






















WANIS Mee 


Where KR BOSTON 
THe HOTEL TOURAIN: 


ANIS CLUB. 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


| HEADQUARTERS 1940 
| INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


Be With 
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Leading hots San Francisco and 
» between 9% 
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KIWANIS | Canada 


Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau—modern in 
equipment and service. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays, 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms, 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
’round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


. Conditioned 
0% Air Cone ne 
Lp wanis Headquarters 
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Jack White, left, and Howard W. Davis, TS? chairman, San Antonio Kiwanis club, who is hold- 


ing bronze plaque whic 


nh the club presented to Kiwanian White. 


Honor San Antonio “Builder” 


AN ANTONIO civic leaders paid trib- 
S ute to Jack White, chairman of the 
San Antonio River beautification project 
at a testimonial luncheon recently held 
at the Gunter Hotel. 

High lights included the adoption by 
the city commission of a special ordi- 
nance commending the honor guest for 
his leadership in the river beautification 
project, the presentation to Kiwanian 
White of a bronze plaque with an in- 
scription in his honor and the presenta- 
tion of a resolution of appreciation by 
the Canopus Club and finally the presen- 
tation of a bouquet of red roses by his 
two-year-old daughter. 


At a special session of the city com- 
mission held at the luncheon, Mayor 
Maury Maverick extolled White as “a 
man with a soul and a love of beauty 
and a love for the city” as he presented 
him with an illuminated scroll. 

Howard Davis, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee of the Kiwanis club who 
presided, presented Kiwanian White 
with a plaque which contained his pic- 
ture and two scenes from the San An- 
tonio River and an inscription stating 
the plaque was in recognition of his 
“outstanding achievement as chairman 
of the San Antonio River Beautification 
Committee.” 


Public Affairs for U.S. 


(From page 861) 


awaken anew in the hearts and souls of 
all good Americans a sincere pride in 
and love for America, a devotion to 
American principles, and a stern deter- 
mination to preserve the blessings of 
liberty for ourselves and our posterity. 

Our permanent security and general 
welfare rests not alone upon armed 
force, but upon the high morale of our 
people, a re-establishment of moral, re- 
ligious and political values and a re- 
birth of good, old-fashioned patriotism. 


Promotion of a Full Appreciation of 
Citizenship Responsibility and Loyalty 
to American Ideals 

1. Through Recognition Day for new 
citizens. Public patriotic programs rec- 
ognizing not only naturalized citizens, 
but also the thousands of boys and girls 
attaining their majority each year. 


2. Through a General Citizenship 
Program. 
3. Through Citizenship Instruction 


Insufficient attention is de- 
Time makes them 


for Youth. 
voted to our youth. 


voters, frequently without assimilation 
of American traditions or understand- 
ing the fundamentals of good citizen- 
ship. 

4. Through Codperation in Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement. 

5. Through Unselfish Participation 
and Interest in Public Affairs. We can- 
not ask others to do that which we will 
net do ourselves, for the public prob- 
lems confronting us are our problems. 


Support of Government by Law and 


With Economy 

1. By Aiding in the Exposing and 
Punishing by Legal Processes of Those 
Engaged in Subversive Activities, and 
in the Deporting of all Undesirable 
Aliens. 

2. By Discouraging Selfish Appeals 
for Governmental Aid and Expendi- 
tures. Governmental economy and con- 
tinued demands for more and greater 
expenditures of public money are abso- 
lutely incompatible. 


3. By Opposing Government by Bu- 
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reaucracy and Governmental Waste, 
both Local and Federal. Business and 
private citizens can obviate the need for 
government commissions and bureaus 
by solving their problems on their own 
initiative and prevent the need for serv- 
ices of such commissions. Active coop- 
eration with public officials in keeping 
down mounting cost of government, 
local and federal, by encouraging econ- 
omy and lessening demands upon them 
for public expenditures and improve- 
ments not vitally necessary. 

4. By arousing governmental agen- 
cies to prevent the dissemination of 
salacious, obscene and illegal literature 
and pictorials, thus eliminating one 
source of corruption of youth. 

5. By offering Kiwanians ways and 
means of intelligently studying proposed 
legislation and expressing themselves 
with reference to same. 


Active Participation in an Aggressive 
Campaign For Public Safety 


While last year marked the second 
yearly decrease in motor vehicle fatali- 
ties and in non-fatal injuries, 1 death 
every 16 minutes, 89 a day and 32,400 
deaths a year, with 1,150,000 injuries 
annually, is a_ startling commentary 
upon our inability to control this hide- 
ous waste of lives and property. Kiwa- 
nians can assist in gradually erasing 
this shameful blot upon the pages of 
our civilization. 

1. By a general Safety Plan of Ac- 
tivity. 

2. By a Safety Plan for Children. 

3. By a Safety Plan for Pedestrians. 
4. By a Safety Plan for Drivers. 


& 
The Romance of Rose 
Growing 


(From page 383) 


ishment. A handful of prepared rose 
food given to each bush once a month, 
during the growing period, will be 
enough. 

Black Spot and Mildew head the list 
as the most treacherous of rose ailments. 
Nothing can be done about your garden 
if a bad case of either of these plagues 
is allowed to develop. Both diseases can 
be prevented if bad leaves are plucked 
and burned as they appear. And, please 
note, dust with Pomadust or other rec- 
ommended powder, every ten days, 
when the bushes are dry. Bugs are a 
nuisance but can easily be controlled by 
spraying with a nicotine solution. The 
aphis, the “mean little green lice that 
love the sweet rose juice” are not harin- 
ful, but unsightly. Mash them with 
your garden gloves, as you work. If 
the large, lady-bug Chafers appear 
(they only stay for a few weeks), pick 
them off with tweezers, into a can of 
kerosene. (Same treatment for Japan- 
ese beetles.) 

May you have success and joy with 
your new rose garden—the most satis- 
factory hobby a person can have. To 
see Nature’s beauty unfolding before 
one’s very eyes, is inspiring to the soul. 
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The Will to Sing 


(From page 351) 


Give Singing a Break 

The presiding officer should wait un- 
til every member has finished his lunch, 
before calling on the song leader. If 
singing is an important activity, give it 
a break! No one likes to sing with a 
piece of pie half finished and a cup of 
coffee not yet drunk. Wait until the 
meal is finished. Announcements can 
fill in the gap, because we can listen and 
finish our meal, but we cannot sing and 
eat, which usually means we don’t sing. 


By All Means Stand 

That every member stand while sing- 
ing. Why? Because no one can sing 
while sitting. After the luncheon the 
stomach is full and when sitting, usually 
with the legs crossed, the diaphragm, 
which is one of the most important 
pieces of machinery in the singing me- 
chanism, is depressed and pinched, and 
cannot operate at all, with the result 
that you are short of breath, uncomfort- 
able, and very weary of the whole busi- 
ness. But, when you stand, you rest 
and stretch the body, take all pressure 
away from the full stomach, and the 
diaphragm can work up and down, like a 
bellows, which it is, and you feel like 
singing. The more you sing, the more 
you want to sing. Try it! It will im- 
prove your club singing. 


Variety Helps 

Sing at least two Kiwanis songs. 
These need not necessarily be chosen 
from the Kiwanis Song Book. For ex- 
ample, “Marching Along Together” is a 
good, rousing, Kiwanis song. Just 
change the last line of the chorus to 
read “Marching along in Kiwanis, life is 
wonderful side by side.” The same ap- 
plies to the “Ranger’s Song.“ Change 
the last lines to “You’re not alone for 
when you belong to Kiwanis—Builders 
—man to man!” Some of your talented 
members can write some Kiwanis words 
to “Anchor’s Aweigh,’ “The Maine 
Stein Song” and any other good, snappy 
tune, and the singing need never get 
boresome. After two Kiwanis songs, a 
little close harmony on “Carolina Moon,” 
“In the Evening by the Moonlight” or 
“They Cut Down the Old Pine Tree,” 
adds zest and seasoning, and gives the 
necessary lift to the song sessions. Fin- 
ish up, if you care to, with a stunt song, 
which leaves everybody happy and care- 
free. 


Learn the Words 


Learn the words of a song, so that it 
can be sung without continually watch- 
ing the song book. One secret of good 
chorus work is the clear-cut pronuncia- 
tion of each word in unison by the en- 
tire chorus. This can be accomplished 
.only if the members watch the leader, 
and follow his lips. A good song is 
worthy of a little studious attention. 


Get Songs That Fit 


The leader should select his songs in 





advance and endeavor, as far as possi- 
ble, to fit the songs to the program. 


Act Your Age 


Cut out the kid stuff. I believe that a 
group of intelligent men prefer to be 
treated like grown men, and not like a 
bunch of little boys. A song can have 
humor, such as “Allouette” and “Old 
MacDonald Had a Farm” without being 
ridiculous. You know burlesque de- 
mands that the performer be a good ac- 
tor and, by the same token, we must be 
able to sing well in order to sing a hu- 
morous song. Clowning on the part of 
the leader is not conducive, in my opin- 
ion, to good singing and good singing is 
what we are striving to attain. 

I feel certain that all the foregoing 
will improve your club singing. 
ever, they are suggestions for your con- 
sideration. To go still further, a few 
points on diction and tone may be help- 
ful. 
prove the singing. The general opinion 
seems to be that it takes years to build 
a good singing club. This is not so. A 
good chorus can be developed in a few 
months by applying a few simple funda- 
mentals: 


1. Singing only on the vowels, a, e, i, 


0, 00, never singing, or attempting to 
sing, because it cannot be done, on a 
consonant. 

2. Accentuating the broad “A. 

3. Keeping a mental picture of a full, 
round tone. 

4. Accenting the “off” beat. 

5. Following the leader at all times. 


” 


How- | 





In fact, I know that this will im- | 


The first and fourth rule, singing only | 
on the vowels, and accenting the ‘off’ | 


beat, are the principles of good diction. 
The broad “A” is necessary in good 
singing in order to round out and deep- 
en the tone. 
to the rhythm of musical sound, and the 
combination must be adjusted to pro- 
duce—tone. 

There is no mechanism in the human 
body so sensitive to thought as the vocal 
machinery. 
helpful but necessary in order to ac- 


Singing is combining words | 


Therefore, it is not only | 


complish good singing, to hold in the | 


mind a mental picture of the full, round 
deep tone which you wish to produce. 
Many fine voice teachers today have 


adopted this modern method of voice | 


production in preference to the mechan- 
ical method of holding the tongue down 
and lifting the palate. They have 
learned that a mental picture will ac- 
complish better and quicker results and 
by so doing give more natural freedom 
to the vocal machinery by eliminating all 
anxiety regarding the correct position 
of the tongue or “so-called” tone-place- 
ment. 


And speaking of tone-placement, no | 


phrase is more misleading because there 
is no such thing as “placing” a tone. 
Can you place your finger on a violin 


and say, “the tone is placed here?” No. | 


The tone comes out of the entire body of 
(Turn to page 391) 
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I Revived 19 “Dead” 
Accounts. .and Got 7 
New Ones 
with 
Imprinted 



















Gift Autopoints build goodwill for 
me and my advertising stays in a 
prospect’s hand where he sees it 
month after month. My prospects 
. use their Autopoints constantly— 
lead can’t wobble, twist, fall out or 
break easily because the tip grips 
the lead near the writing point. 

® Write for the new “‘37 Plans’’ book 
—shows how thousands of firms build 
sales and goodwill with Autopoints. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY Dept. K-6 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





THE 4 BETTER PENCIL 








WANTED—KIW ANIAN 
Acquainted with his City Officials, 
to sell on liberal commission basis 
—Up-To-Date Street Name Signs, 
Traffie Signs, Parking Meters, ete. 

MUNICIPAL STREET SIGN CORP. 
775 Meeker Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














aq 





Your President has given 
you his time for the past 
year and would value a 
memento such as the 
watch charm or ring illus. 
Recipient’s name and Club 





trated. 
name appear on reverse side of charm. 
Ring has title, time of service, Club 


name and recipient’s initial carved 

into the stone. 10K gold charm $7.50, 

ys filled charm $4.50, 10K ring 
Place order through Kiwanis 
International or direct from 


Cc. K. Grouse Company, 
Bruce Avenue, 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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IWANIANS who attend the 
World’s Fairs at New York and 
San Francisco will be interested 


in statistics concerning the time and 
place of meetings of clubs in the neigh- 
borhoods of the fairs. 

These lists have been furnished by 
the district secretary in each case. Ki- 
wanians visiting the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition on Treasure Is- 


where District Secretary Fred S. Kiste- 
mann will be glad to furnish a travel 
directory of the clubs of the district. 
The secretary-treasurer of the New 
York District is Timothy W. Tinsley 
and his office is 66 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn, New York. He will be glad to 
render any organization service within 
his power. 

Kiwanis Day will be observed at the 


land are invited to call or write the New York Fair July 24. 
California-Nevada District Office, 452 Following are meeting days and 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, California, dates: 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Monday 
Oakland Hotel Leamington 12:10 


Tuesday 
Berkeley 
San Leandi 0 


Mission, San Francisco 


Hotel Durant 12 
Presbyterian Church 12:10 
Mission Grill 12 


2:10 


2:10 


2834 Mission Street 


furlingame-San Mateo Benjamin Franklin Hotel 12:10 
Wednesday 
Alameda Hotel Alameda 12°15 
Emeryville California Hotel 12:10 
3501 San Pablo Avenue 
Golden Gate San Francisco 12:15 
Majestic Hotel 
Thursday 
San Francisco Fairmont Hotel 12:10 
Eastlake-Oakland Alpine Hotel 6:15 
1479 Fruitvale Ave. 
Friday 
North Oakland Hotel Claremont 12:15 
NEW YORK 
Monday 
Bayside, L. I., N. Y. Bayside Yacht Club 12:15 
Rye, N. Y. Blind Brook Lodge 6:45 
Yonkers, N. Y. French Chef 12:15 
North Bergen-Guttenberg, N. J. Sauter’s Waldschloss 12:30 
Riverhead, L. I., N. Y. Hotel Henry Perkins 6:15 
Tuesday 
Astoria, N. Y Steinway Lodge 12:30 
Ridgewood, N. Y. Schwarben Hall 12:30 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Towers Hotel 12:30 
Port Washington, N. Y. Gildo’s Hotel 6:30 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Wykagy! Country Club 12:15 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. The Knowls 12:15 
Ossining, N. Y. Women’s Club 6:30 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Band Box 12:15 
North Hudson, N. J. Nelson’s Town House 12:15 
Patchogue, L. I., N. Y. Lonk’s Old Oak Hotel 6:15 
Wednesday 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. Dinner Bell Restaurant 12:30 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. Jamaica Y. M. C. A. 12:30 


(Turn to page 389) 
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Kiwanis Day, New York 
Fair, July 24 


IWANIS Day will be observed at 
K the New York World’s Fair this 

year on Wednesday, July 24. Alex 
P. Watts, immediate past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of New York City, is 
chairman of a committee having the 
arrangements in charge. 

Announcement has been made by 
Chairman Watts that plans have been 
developed which include important ad- 
dresses at a specially arranged lunch- 
eon at the Ballantine Inn and enter- 
tainment features of exceptional inter- 
est. 

The World’s Fair management will 
issue a special combination ticket giv- 
ing considerably reduced rates on ad- 
mission and other costs. 


Observe U.S.-Canada 
Good Will Week 


(From page 360) 

eration of Canada had been achieved, 
he said: ‘Is it not fit that two such na- 
tions should be friends?’ And he added, 
‘If, nevertheless, rivalry is in the nature 
of things, at least let it be on fair 
principles. Let it be generous, never 
paltry, never malignant.’ 

“It is a happy commentary indeed 
that all of our relations in recent years 
have had the favouring atmosphere of 
friendly understanding. In the history 
of two neighbouring peoples, it may 
seem but a small thing to have agreed, 
one hundred and twenty years ago, that 
only a nominal armed strength should be 
maintained on the waterways of our 
common boundary. But in the building 
of a durable understanding, the impor- 
tance of such a beginning will not be 
underestimated. In all the intervening 
years our covenant of friendship has 
been sealed, not in lengthy pacts or 
complicated treaties, but in the fair and 
honourable dealings of successive gen- 
erations. It is our devout hope, as it is 
our confident assurance, that years will 
but serve to prove the enduring quality 
of this relationship.” 
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New York 





























(From page £88) | Automobile Folding 
Highland Park (Brooklyn), N. Y. Highland Park Y. M. C. A. 12:15 
New York City, N. Y. Hotel McAlpin 12:30 | WHEEL CHAIRS 
Bush Terminal (Breoklyn), N. Y. Felznran’s Restaurant 12:15 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. Crescent Beach Club 6:30 
Port Chester, N. Y. Post Road Grill 12:15 
Eastchester, N. Y. Gramatan Hotel 6:30 
North Tarrytown, N. Y. Sketchbook Inn 6:30 
Irvington, N. Y. Methodist Church 6:45 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. Chef’s Dining Room 6:15 
Freeport, N. Y. Canary Cottage 6:30 HELP THE HANDICAPPED 
Hicksville, N. Y. Hicksville Inn 2:10 
Secaucus, N. J. Koerner’s Hall 6:30 BECOME SELF-SUPPORTING 
West Hudson, N. J. Arlington Plavers’ Club 12:15 7 Ch ? 
= : Chairs Made to Fit the Patient 
Thursday CHROMIUM PLATED © WEIGHT 32 LBS. 
Richmond Hill-Kew-Forest, N. Y. Homestead Hotel 12:30 WIDTH OPEN, 24 1N © CLOSED 9 IN. 
Bronx, N. Y. Concourse Plaza Hotel 12:16 Write Today 
Williamsburg (Brooklyn), N. Y. Williamsburg Y. M. C. A. 12:30 EVEREST 6 JENNI NGS 
Manhasset, N. Y. Plandome Gardens 12:10 Bans. HORTH OGDEN DRIVE, EOS ANGELES. CALIECRNIS 
Staten Island, N. Y. Club Meurot, St. George 121d 
White Plains, N. Y. Elks Club is55 
Elmsford, N. Y. O’Brien’s Chateau 6:30 ‘o ‘ 
Hempstead, N. Y. Shadowlaun 12:30 
Peekskill, N. Y. Hotel Forbush 6:30 A Real Future For You 
Newark, N. J. Hotel Douglas 12:15 i 
Hoboken, N. J. Meyers Hotel L235 — a Se ee 
Jersey City, N. J. Hotel Plaza did sales outfit FREE. Some good ter- 
Smithtown, N. Y. Smithtown Hotel 6:10 ritory open. Exclusive. Write quick. 
Friday . ; RED COMET INC., 
Flushing, N. Y. Amber Lantern 12:15 s08 Bed Comet Bites, Littioten, Cote. 
t 2@ 2 tT 


A Message to Algernon 


(From page 352) 





live. Likewise, work has no equal in 
the support of an emotional stability 
throughout any kind of stress. Again, 
a board job invariably assures an ex- 
cellent diet for the student, an es- 
sential which might be neglected were 
the student without a job. The college 
student a century ago may have sub- 
sisted on bread and milk in the garret 
of the seventh floor, but he would be a 
fool to do so today. The college stu- 
dent must eat and eat well. He must 
work to eat. Therefore, work. 

I never found that meal jobs pre- 
sented a serious problem to the stu- 
dent. The hours were short and regu- 
lar, the compensation exact and usually 
good. <A reliable source of income, 
board jobs enable the student to plan 
his studies in harmony with his work 
schedule. 

However, room jobs demand adjust- 
ment to the most adverse circum- 
stances. Take a student working for 
his room in a private home. His duties 
entail attending the furnace, the lawn, 
the walks, the floors, etc. Each of those 
tasks is irregular and does not conform 
to an organized, logical fashion day 
by day. Consequently, the student is 
unable to predict tomorrow’s tasks, or 
those for next week. How can he know 
that six inches of snow will lie on the 
walks when he awakens the following 
morning? This must be cleared prior 
to his departure for school. How does 
he manage to run home during the 
noon hour to tend the furnace because 
the weather inadvertently dropped 
thirty degrees in temperature since 


morning? 


can. 


But he must. Therefore he 


Adjustment and organization of 


time, work, studies, play and activities | 


must constantly and dynamically be in 
effect if the student is to be successful 
in his multifold role. 


Added to the above maze of work | 


duties is the fact that employers, 
especially those in private homes, un- 
consciously tend to increase the load of 
tasks from time to time, particularly 
when the student is studying in his 
room during afternoons or early eve- 
nings. Then the student must employ 
tact and firmness to prevent being 
unjustly overburdened. No hard and 
fast rules can be formulated. Every 
student will be faced with a different 
problem, the solutions varying with the 
number of individuals involved. But 
do it he can! 

Working one’s way through college 
carries no stigma of disgrace. I know 
of no more effective method to develop 
independence, self-reliance, ability to 
meet crises, and astute judgment con- 
cerning personal finances and manage- 
ment. Working for that purpose should 
be a genuine source of pleasure and a 
source of pride to the student doing 
it. Don’t remove that student’s inde- 
pendence, his assurance, his pride, his 
moral fibre by lending money to him. 

Does working interfere with school 
work? In general, the answer is no. 
Now, that is a controversial and wholly 
dangerous statement hence I am justi- 
fied to qualify my stand. Few jobs will 
interfere with scheduled classes, most 
employers being willing to meet the 








A Kinanits Club 


Holiday Supreme 


A large fully equipped Lodge in the 

heart of the famous FRENCH 
RIVER DISTRICT, ONTARIO, 
CANADA, is available this Summer for 
the exclusive use of KIWANIAN par- 
ties of 15 to 25 persons for one week 
or longer. Finest bass fishing in the 
world. Also pickerel, pike and muskie. 
Every modern convenience in elaborate 
Club House. Fleet of power boats, row- 
boats and canoes. House servants and 
trained guides provided. Best of meals 
served. Private Pullman Sleepers from 
and to your home city. Flat per diem 
rate includes complete service and sup- 
plies—no extras. 

Your party owns the Lodge 
for the period of your stay 
we 

Full particulars upon ap- 

plication to N. L. Martin, 

73 King St. W., Toronto. 

(Kiwanis Tourist Agents especially 
invited to write) 
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Smoke Me FREE 


If you don’t say I’m the 
SWEETEST, COOLEST, 
Greatest PIPE ever made! 


DURALUMIN RADIATOR 


Cools Smoke 30 Degrees 
below mouth tem- 





(unbreokobie SHaPto for | 
PERrect comront | 
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MOUTHPIECE 


Fimest Quauity 
(Mam Mant) 












[ime eee | STRAIGHT 
SS GRAIN 


~ No other pipe like this! Made of 


—_ genuine imported bruyere root with 
7 écientific duralumin cooling-cham- 
» 69 be r and clog-proof, juice-repellant 
ris intake tube. Gives you cool, dry 
ed amoke sweet as honey. Over 

45 250,000 sold. Made to sell for 


, ae $5.00 coats you only a dollar bill 
when ordered direct from us. Every 
one perfect, no seconds, *10 DAY 


TRIAL WITH RETURN PRIVILEGE FOR 
FULL MONEY REFUND. Our famous pipe- 
eaker included as gift: breaks in pipe with 

rst smoke. Check shape, send $1.00 (C.O.D. 


10¢ addtl.) to 
SACHS PIPES 
5435 Myrtle Avenue, Ridgewood, N.Y. 
Pipe Makers Since 1887 


PADPABAALA OAs ees SO 
AAS PR ARP AD e pipes nate 
Genuine x 
$$ 

NAVAHO RUGS 
Aver * prices fron £5.00 to $25.00 de ) 

1M ling t sin oo ve ~ 1 design Some $$ 
higher priced. NO TWO NAVATIO RUGS SS 
ARE ALIKI Send for illustrated price 45 
fold s$ 
Also hand hammered Navaho Indian Jew- 5) 
elry made on the reservation by Indians. ' 
Write for all wool neckties hand woven SS 

nd hand tailored byw Indians, $1.00 each, »> 
beautiful patterns hold their shape, wear >" 
forever Please add 10c for postage. SS 
WHOLESALE ACCOUNTS >> 
SOLICITED 2 
KIRK BROTHERS s 
Retailers and Wholesalers, ; 
GALLUP, NEW MEXICO 








Does 
Your Library 
Receive The 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE? 


Many clubs subscribe regu- 
larly for their public libraries. 
The cost is but $1.00 and the 
service to your community is 
worth many times that amount. 











| student more than half way in that 


respect. True, an occasional makeup 


| period or extra laboratory hour may 


be crammed into the program, but these 


| are minor in importance. 


Though the curricular activities per 
se do not suffer, the extra-curricular 
activities may experience considerable 
cramping of style, as it were. An oc- 
casional club meeting, fraternity meet- 
ing, athletics, band, military drill—all 
may be missed from time to time but 
the results are not serious. On the 
other hand, the working student fortu- 
nately is conspicuous by his absence 
from fraternity frolics, bull sessions, 
tavern escapades, and impromptu 
dates. If you were forced to decide 
between college training and the lat- 
ter (not an acceptable campus fea- 
ture) which would you choose? On 
one side, you have the opportunity to 
attend college; on the other, you will 
not remain long if you persist in your 
policy. Surely there is no issue there. 

The point may be stressed further. 
Analyze the class record of a series of 
college professors. I'll wager—indeed, 
I know—that the working students 
do as well as those who do not work. 
And I'll further wager that those stu- 
dents stereotyped to the disillusive 
combination of social aspirations, cars, 
and coeds do a lot poorer. Do you 
feel sorry for them? No, but you 
should. More potential Phi Beta Kappa 
keys have been drowned in the treach- 
erous channels of college romances 


| than will ever be lost in the woodpile! 


Of course, the college student has 
incidental items. He would possess 
these expenses even though he were not 
attending college. But extra money to 
meet incidental expenses may be earned 
on Saturdays without injustice to the 


| student. Every campus and city has a 





host of odd jobs which may be suc- 
cessfully terminated by the enterpris- 
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ing student alert to vacancies. As a 
side point, the college student who 
practices cautious thrift will be amazed 
to discover how few incidental expenses 
he actually needs to incur. 

Now and then, someone presents a 
vivid, graphic story to me concerning 
ingenious students who increase their 
income by clever, talented lines, as 
magic, orchestras, operation of busi- 
nesses, etc. But these bizarre, unusual 
methods to augment your earnings 
are worthless in the hands of most 
college students and are only to be 
encouraged when the evidence staunch- 
ly supports them. The ordinary, rou- 
tine, hum-drum patterns of earning 
money, room, and board are far more 
effective and practical for you and me 

A discussion of the processes de- 
signed to secure jobs cannot be ade- 
quately treated here. Again, that is 
an individual problem revolving about 
the institution-dean-student axis. 

In conclusion, I do not desire to 
establish the attitude that you should 
assume. A certain amount of dogma, 
mellowed by wide experience, becomes 
essential to an adequate evaluation of 
the facts presented, but the final de- 
cision must, and should, rest with you. 
Should you elect to work in college, 
you will command kindly support from 
your instructors, administrative of- 
ficers, friends and parents—a buttress 
of courage, to be sure, during those 
chaotic moments when you _ query 
whether you came to college to work 
or whether you are working that you 
may remain in college. If you are en- 
dowed with the fortunate attributes of 
determination and persistence, you will 
accomplish your objective. But a more 
rosy path will be in store if you con- 
struct your skeletal structure towards 
that end not next fall or next year, 
but now. 

Love, Dad. 


A Fast-Moving Program 


9 


(From page 332) 


ture. Special music from Nashville is 
planned. Of interest will be the pres- 
entation of the Convention Theme and 
introduction of new officers and pres- 
entation of those taking part in the 
convention. 

The prospects for a great musical 
convention are certainly good. The 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Music, Hal Whitaker, has gath- 


| ered talent from all over the United 





States and Canada—bands, choruses, 
instrumentalists, quartets, duets, solo- 
ists—all of the delightful features that 
help make a convention one never to 
be forgotten. 

And of course there are special en- 
tertainment features for the ladies. A 
fine schedule of events has_ been 
planned and it is safe to prophesy that 
the ladies will leave Minneapolis with 
positive regret. 

A feature on Tuesday that will never 


be forgotten will be the musical pres- 
entation from the Dowling Crippled 
Children’s Hospital in Minneapolis. 
About forty children have to be carried 
to their places on the stage. But they 
sing as though they possessed all of the 
physical happiness in the world. You 
must see and hear them. 

And conferences. A full program of 
them, Monday and Wednesday after- 
noons. Details are being perfected 
and, as usual, Kiwanis education will 
be greatly advanced through these con- 
vention plans. 

As we write this convention program 
article we wonder how anyone can 
stay away—that is if it is humanly pos- 
sible for him to get away from his 
business or profession. Your commit- 


tee has tried hard to produce some- 
thing very much worth while. We know 
you will be pleased. 





a a 
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Woonsocket Saves Its Mill 


(From page 350) 


Community Enterprise was able to 
buy it and deliver title, and would im- 
mediately move machinery into Woon- 
socket and put men to work. The 
committee arranging this transaction 
was composed of Attorneys Brown 
and Leclaire of the Kiwanis Club and 
Carignan and Zimmerman of the Lions 
Club. 


Subscribers Approve Final Details 


Subscribers to the project will be 
issued stock, one share for each $10 
subscribed. The fund of $50,100 was 
pledged by about 1,850 individual sub- 
scribers, of whom about 1,300 sub- 
scribed for one share apiece. The 
corporation has been formed and stock 
is being issued, the process to be 
finished about the first of June, when 
the partial payments under which the 
stock was subscribed will have been 
completed. 


On April 8, to expedite the transac- 
tion and eliminate red tape, the sub- 
scribers met and gave approval to the 
immediate purchase of the mill, to its 
immediate sale to the manufacturer 
mentioned above, and to the appoint- 
ment of a committee to handle these 
details. This committee is composed of 
21 men representing industries, busi- 


ness, and labor. The incorporators | 
are Messrs. Rounds, Carignan and 
Zimmerman of the Lions Club and 
Brown and Leclaire of the Kiwanis 
Club. 


It has been suggested that as soon 
as this mill is occupied with industries, 
the money will be put into a revolving 
fund to be available for the develop- 
ment of other vacant property. The 
enthusiasm and community - spirit 
aroused by this drive has welded Woon- 
socket citizens into a unified group 
working for the development of their 
city. 


The Will to Sing 


(From page 387) 


the instrument. So it is with the voice. 
If you sing in the nose the tone is 
twangy and nasal. If you sing in the 
throat the tone is reedy and woody. If 
you sing in the chest the tone is very 
much like a fog horn. But by combin- 
ing the tone in the nose, throat and 
chest, you produce the deep, resonant, 
balanced tone that every singer and 
group of singers strive to attain. Here, 
again, your thinking plays an impor- 
tant part. Picture the tone, perfectly 
balanced, between the head and chest, in 
front of the nose and mouth, never al- 
lowing the sensation of the voice to re- 


main in the nose without the chest tone 
supporting it, and vice versa. The re- 
sult will prove to be a pleasing tone 
quality. Pleasing to you as a singer 
and pleasing to the listeners. 

In accenting the “off” beat, we are 
simply putting rhythm into the song. In 
waltz-time (% time) we accent the first 
and fourth beat. In march-time (4/4 
time) we accent the first and third beat. 

All of these little suggestions, which 
really are the technical points of good 
singing, can be imparted to the group 
by degrees, by the leader, if the singers 
will watch him. 


Atlanta Atmosphere 
in Minneapolis 


(From page 340) 

entation of the 1941 convention city a 
“Gone With the Wind” program will be 
featured. 

Another interesting feature in con- 
nection with the Atlantization of Min- 
neapolis will be a contest which will de- 
termine the identity of the lady en- 
titled to wear one of the very famous 
gowns which graced the lovely person 
of Vivian Leigh, the Scarlett O’Hara of 
the picture. This gown, the “green 
sprigged muslin” one, will be on exhibi- 
tion during the period of the conven- 
tion and has been loaned for the pur- 
pose by the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer or- 
ganization. 


Visit Headquarters On 
Way to Convention 


IWANIANS traveling to and from 

Minneapolis, scene of the Interna- 
tional Convention, are invited to visit 
International Headquarters, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Opportunity 
is afforded to see at first hand the work 
of the various departments. In extend- 
ing the invitation to those en route for 
the convention International Secretary 
Parker says: “We shall be most happy 
to have you see this Kiwanis workshop 
and to understand at first hand some- 
thing of the work of the departments. 
Some of the staff will be absent because 
of the work in Minneapolis at the con- 
vention but there will be some to give 
you a welcome and explain the various 
functions and service plans of head- 
quarters.” 
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SHIPMAN’S BINDER KEEPS 

Orderly Record of important Papers 
The question is often asked: 

What shall | do with my business papers? 


I don’t want to throw them away as I 
need them for reference. 


Yet in their present state they are 
about as big a nuisance as a pile of news- 
papers. 


Your sheets can be bound neatly and 
compactly in the Common Sense binder 
which will hold from one sheet to any 
number up to 500. 

Binder is light in weight, and no thicker 
than the bulk of sheets inserted. 

Insertion of sheets takes only a few 
seconds. Binder to hold sheets size 
11x8% sent postpaid in U. S. for $1.00. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 


We carry fifty stock sizes. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN'S SONS 


Manufacturing Stationer 
ESTABLISHED 1837 


Send for price list, 


Dept. K 


we will save you money 


100 Chambers St., New York 








NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.75 
akes adding a: It’s accurate, quick, 
y 
ti 


._H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 3 
Box 302, Altadena, 


FINE AND DANDY 


A cheerful lot are our 
hundreds of employees 
— not mechanical ser- 
vants. They Il make your 


stay the more enjoyable, 


Emil Eitel 
Karl Eitel 
Roy Steffen 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


On 
TINA 


HOTEL-CHICACO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 








operated. Capacity 8 
me, brain work and 


$3.75 delivered. 


California 
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SPEECHES ©. oe por 


any pute pee 

Confidential Public Speaking ‘aan nual $1. 
cer’'s Handb ok ith Instant Parliar AM 

de, 81 Current’ Book Review talk, 50« 
JOKES “New Jokes and Humorous Talks,’’ pre- 
pared and mailed monthly, $5 a year. 
Iilustrative Anecdotes, $1. Stag Night Stories, $1. 
STUNTS Stunt Rook, $1; Ladies’ Night Pro- 
gram, $5: Com ic ‘Cm $2; Pro- 

gram Chairman's Fun Book, $ 

National Silicones Library 
@__20!4 Torbenson Cleveland, 





Ohio * 








RAISE MONEY 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 
of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 


Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 














PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office 














Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog "F” 
‘HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















=~. SPEAKER'S DESK 


“~ For use on banquet 
? tables, e tc. 19” 
front, 18” high, 
18” deep. 

A piece of furniture 
that most every club 
needs for the conven- 
ience of speakers 


These desks are made only as ordered plain 
finish — and require 2 to 4 days for delivery 
ACH, $4.50 
Secretary's Catalog now Ready. 
“OLD GLORY" MFG. CO. 
508 &. Welle St. Chicago 














AN ATTENDANCE AID 


Used by 47 Michigan Clubs 
Reward Your Perfect At- 


tendance by Presenting Your 
Member with an 
Attendance 
Emblem 
Made in numbers 50, 100, 
150, 200, 250, 300, 350, 400, 
450, 500, 550, 600, 700, 800, 
900, 1,000 
Emblem Attachment $0: 
Postpaid 


SEYFRIED 
JEWELERS 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


KIWANIAN 
FRED SEYFRIED 














of John H. C. 


| 
| 
| 


| member, in 


Jn Memoriam 





An interesting and valuable Kiwanis 
career came to an end May 8 with the 
death in Evansville, Indiana, of Robert 
Chambers. 

Activities of Kiwanian Chambers in- 
cluded the active performance of duties 
in the offices of president of the Evans- 
ville club in 1925, lieutenant governor of 
a division of the Indiana District in 
1926 and governor of the district in 
1928. He was a member of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Attendance in 1928- 
29, member of the Special International 
Committee on Efficiency Contest in 1929- 
30, chairman of the International Con- 
vention Committee on Elections in 1927 
and chairman of the Indiana District 
Committee on Past Governors in 1932 
and chairman from 1930-39 of the Indi- 
ana District Committee on Convention 
Program. His last service in connection 
with Kiwanis International committee 
work was as a member of a special com- 
mittee having to do with the study of 
convention programs and finance. This 
committee is active this year. 

International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker attended the funeral at Evans- 
ville, representing the International 
Board of Trustees. 


Wallace B. Campbell, charter mem- 
ber of the Anderson, Indiana, Kiwanis 
club died April 11. He was in regular 
attendance until the week of his death. 
He had been a farmer, teacher, news- 
paper publisher, utilities executive, pub- 
lic school official and real estate opera- 
tor. He was an earnest and active 
Kiwanian. He was 82 years old. 


Trenary, aged 74, died re- 
cently in Kenosha, Wisconsin. He was 
a charter member of the Kiwanis club 
of that city and served in many district 
and club offices. He was lieutenant 
governor during 1921, 1922 and 1923 
and district secretary in 1920. He was 
president of his club and secretary in 
the early years of its existence. He held 
many club and district committee chair- 
manships and was an active member up 
until his death. His last work was as 
chairman of the club Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations. 


Otis L. 


Notice has been received of the death 
Fitch, Kalispell, Montana, 
a past president of the Kalispell club 
and one of its charter members. He 
was a pioneer druggist of Montana 
coming to that state 51 years ago. A 
pioneer in his business and profession 
he was also a pioneer in Kiwanis and 
did valiant and effective work in the 
organization. He was 71 years old. 


J. R. Phillips, Louisville, Georgia, was 
lieutenant governor in 1924; president 
of his club, of which he was a charter 
1926; chairman of the dis- 
trict Committee on Classification: and, 
chairman of many club committees. 


Fred H. Clock, Redlands, California, 
past president. 
Frank J. Alexander, West End, St. 


Louis, Missouri, past president. 


G. T. Landrum, Columbus, Ohio, 
past president. 
Alfred R. Shrigley, Boston, Massa- 


chusetts, past president. 
Edward Jenkins, Dover 
past president. 
Arthur V. Vanneman, Tyrone, 
sylvania, past president. 
W. K. Palmer, Oroville, 
past president. 
Charles H. Edinger, 


, New Jersey, 
Penn- 
California, 


Paulsboro, New 


Jersey, past president. 
Earle Hayton, Highland Park, Los 
Angeles, California, president. 


John T. Huguenin, Rome, New York, 
past president. 


O. Blaine Smith, Piqua, Ohio, past 
president. 
George O. Meese, Martinez, Califor- 


nia, past president. 

C. W. Dolph, Manitou Spring's, Colo- 
rado, past president. 

Albert A. Gee, Boonville, 
past president. 

H. Earle Griffith, Mount Gilead, Ohio, 
past president. 


Indiana, 


Otis L. Trenary, Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
former district secretary. 

Fred H. Adams, Ingersoll, Ontario, 
past president. 

Albert Edward Tate, High Point, 
North Carolina, past president. 

Ernest H. Witt, Forest Park, Illinois, 
past president. 

Dr. F. L. Rosenthal, Columbus, 
Georgia, past president. 

James G. Flynn, Ridgway, Pennsyl- 


vania, past president. 

“d McClellan, Woodlawn, 
past president. 

T. L. Cunningham, 
nessee, past president. 

Cyrus W. Dolph, Manitou 
Colorado, past president. 

Fred G. Lohse, Boonville, 
past president. 

Alfred R. Shrigley, Boston, 
chusetts, past president. 

David R. Wilson, St. Stephen, 
Brunswick, past president. 


Chicago, 
Columbia, Ten- 
Springs, 
Missouri, 


Massa- 


New 


Joseph L. Bowles Dies in Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi 


Notice has been received of the death 
in Hattiesburg, Mississippi, of Joseph 


L. Bowles, a former Field Representa- 
tive of Kiwanis International. For scv- 
eral years he had been secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce in the Missis- 
sippi city. His service with Kiwanis 
International continued over a number 
of years and he assisted in the building 
of a large number of clubs especially 
in the South and East. He was 59 
years old. 
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Visible Standard Record System 


The NEW 
easier way 
to keep complete 
Club Records! 


HANDY TO CARRY 
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KIWANIS CLUG 


ALL INFORMATION AT YOUR FINGER TIPS! 
THE MOST CONVENIENT Up-to-the-minute) METHOD 


This Kiwanis Visible Standard Record System combines all the sterling 
efficiencies of the former loose-leaf Standard Record System AND the 


Visible Attendance and Member's Ledger Record System IN ONE COM- PRICKS COMPLETE 


PACT PORTABLE ZIPPER CASE. 





Every record need of a Kiwanis Club has been anticipated and fully provided UNIT No. 2 - 8 For Clubs 
for;—it is the last word in Secretarial equipment. with up to 50 Members 8133.00 
It includes all the forms required by your club. UNIT No. | - 8 For Clubs 


’ with 50 to 100 Members $15.00 
A Few of Its Outstanding Features: UNIT No. 5-150 For Clubs 


@ Easy to install—simple to operate * _ org! of ened are visible and used. with 100 to 150 Members 8233.00 
@ It is compact—lightweight and handy to Oo parr is covered. 
cae. me ‘ Be Ni a UNIT No. 5-200 For Clubs 
° . " any other special features ata to . a 
@ It is permanent, mechanically “‘fool- its convenience and utility: it is flexible: with 150 to 200 Members 825.00 


proof''—will not wear out or get out of blank cards upon which you can make any 


order special form to meet your local require 
@ Cards are inserted or removed without ments can be secured. ‘ ah “aa b a rw 
changing alphabetical sequence. NO EXTRAS ro Bt ’ 
@ No card can be lost, mislaid or misfiled. @ Each Unit is furnished with the Kiwanis 


emblem stamped in gold leaf on the All equipment necessary includ'ng hinges, hang- 


@ A single visible card carries all informa- cover. WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


tion on each member. ers, all the visible record card forms, loose-leaf 


@ Colored signals enable close supervision. @ These Units were selected after careful forms and celluloid tabbed linen reinforced in- 
@ Cards lie back without being held—per- investigation as best fitted for practical ee I f oo basfenail 
mits operation with one hand Kiwanis use. dexes and a supply of colored signals is included 


ss at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
Case made of Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon 
Zipper, leather gussets, tuck-a-way handles; containing complete Acme Visible (All Prices include postage and mailing expense.) 
card hanger equipment, permanent loose-leaf ring binder with complete set ey: ee Wane: Crees 

of loose-leaf forms and indexes. 











MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW! 
TO 


mBIiWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


20 ROERTE BICRBIGAN AVENUE... GHICACGO 
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Here, in the cool North-Pacific playground, you can really get away from it all! 
Vancouver, is the sparkling, hub city of a hundred excursions up long fjords, to 
miles of sheltered, sandy beaches. A third of a million friendly Canadians 
welcome you to this Evergreen Sportsland in picturesque, romantic British Columbia. 


No passports needed. No border difficulties. American dollars worth 10% 
more. Write Vancouver Tourist Association for 32-page picture book. 


VANCOUVER 













































































